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Laymen’s Day: October 20 
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¢ SEPTEMBER 22 


SEPT. 29-OCT. 6 


¢ OCTOBER 6 


*¢ OCTOBER 20 


OCTOBER 20-26 


OCTOBER 25-31 


* OCTOBER 27 


OCTOBER 31 
*¢ NOVEMBER 10 


* NOVEMBER 24 


NOV. 28-DEC. 25 


*¢ DECEMBER 1 


Many churches make this a time for planning and for organizing their 
newly constituted commissions and committees. This 56-page September 
METHODIST STORY brings extra features to help with those plans. 


Labor Sunday. Observance is recommended by the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations and by the National Council of Churches. 


Church School Rally Day (any Sunday). 


World Service Sunday. The World Service leaflet tells how Methodist 
church schools are helped by the Division of the Local Church of our Board 
of Education. 


Christian Education Week. Events of this week can attract public attention 
to the educational work done by our churches, especially through the 
church school. 


World-wide Communion Sunday. Christians around the world join at 
the Lord’s Table on this day. The offering is for the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service (supporting work of the Commission on Chaplains, Commis- 
sion on Camp Activities and the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief). 


Laymen’s Day. Most churchgoers will find a layman in the pulpit on this 
Sunday. Theme for lay sermons by Methodists is “My Father’s Business” 
(Luke 2:49). 


United Nations Week. The Board of World Peace recommends that 
churches join with other groups in their communities to recognize the 
role of the UN in building peace. 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. This week on the calendar of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service is to foster spiritual growth among 
women and enlist their support for missions. 


World Service Sunday. The World Service leaflet lifts up Methodist work 
in national missions. 
Reformation Day. A day to highlight our Protestant heritage. 


World Order Sunday. This day highlights Christian contributions to peace 
and a responsible international order. 


World Service Sunday. Methodist work in the field of temperance is the 
subject of the World Service leaflet. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 


Commitment Day. A Sunday set aside for Methodists to consider the 
Christian approach to alcohol problems and the church’s stand for personal 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Just Out—New Publications for the Work of the Church 
Planning for Progress, by James L. Riedy 

Florida: the 100% Advance Conference 

World-wide Communion Sunday 

Wherever There’s a Cry for Help ..., by Gaither P. Warfield 
We Minister to Soldiers in Civvies, by O. L. Simpson 

Meet the Chaplain!, by John R. McLaughlin 

Observing the Day (World-wide Communion) 

Laymen’s Day, by Shelby E. Southard 

Bringing Japan Into Our Churches, by Charles W. Iglehart 
A Lift for Lay Employees, by Darrell R. Shamblin 
Ministry to the Deaf, by Charles Parkin 

Benevolence Report by Conferences (year 1956-57) 
Toward a More Effective Church 

YOUR CHURCH—Program Planning Section 

Program Resources 

The Year’s Work in Evangelism 

Spiritual Reforestation, by Leon M. Adkins 

Planning, Posters and Panels—A Formula for Success, by Jackie Kersh 
Youth Organized for Action, by Helen Post 

Make Pilot for Children’s TV Show 

Benevolence Report (June, 1957) 

It Worked for Us! 


Front cover drawing by Edward Mikula; back cover photo 
courtesy of Thomas A. Stafford. 











Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





It is rather interesting to discover 
that the first Christian services were 
pot-luck suppers, planned as prayer 
meetings. 


The Boardwf Missions of The Meth- 
odist Church is holding $50,437,371 
of annuity and pension funds, on 
which interest is being paid to an- 
nuitants. 


The chief difference between an 
excuse and a reason is that one will 
serve when the other will not. 


All of us are tempted to be splendid, 
every day. 


Without the Advance Special gifts, 
the Board of Missions would have been 


able to carry on only 56 per cent of 
its work in 1956. 


Woe unto the stingy for they soon 
get wrapped up in themselves. 


No prayer ever moves God greatly 
which does not move the pray-er some- 
what. 


1,262 churches are present-day bor- 
rowers from the Division of National 


Missions of The Methodist Church. 


It is impossible to hire enough peo- 
ple to do all the work the church 
ought to be doing. 


Every Christian occupies some kind 
of pulpit and preaches some kind of 
sermon every day. 


No man who sins is ever free. 


CE pwin H. Maynarp, editor E. Haroitp Monn, publisher 


Christianity is a way of walking, and 


Darrett R. SHAMBLIN, managing editor Howarp GreENwaLt, business manager : 
not a way of talking. 


O. L. Stimpson, consulting editor 
James L. Riepy, production manager 
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It is rather remarkable how ugly our 
own faults appear when we see them 
in other people. 


The first foreign missionary of the 
American Methodist Church went out 
in 1832, to Liberia. 


No man ever settles with his con- 
science except on its own terms. 


A little laughter will lubricate the 
most difficult situation. 








Towarp A More Errective Cuurcu. 
Interboard Commission on the Local 
Church. 4 for $1 (sold in multiples of 
four). 


This 28-page brochure is the basic 
document for the 1956-60 Emphasis on 
the Local Church. Copies were mailed 
in July to all pastors; additional copies 
are on sale for other church leaders. 

The book contains the bishops’ outline 
for the four years of the Emphasis on the 
Local Church and elaboration for each of 
the vears. Of current interest are new sug- 
gestions on self-study—the first step and 
one every church should be working at 
if it has not already been completed. 

Published for the public for the first 
time here is a summary of the findings 
of the 1957 District Superintendents’ 
Conference relating to the local church 
emphasis. 

The last page projects to the future 
the quadrennial emphasis with its key 
words of Effectiveness, Expansion and 
Enlistment. 

Order from: Interboard Commission 
on the Local Church, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Hymn Poems or Cnartes WESLEY. 
Tidings. 25¢, 6 for $1. 


For use by individuals as inspirational 
reading, or for small churches and groups 
(that do not have The Methodist Hym- 
nal). Contains the 54 Charles Wesley 
hymns that are in The Methodist Hym- 
nal and seven others included in British 
hymnals. Recommended for inspirational 
reading at brief intervals during the day. 

Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Service Booxiet (of Charles Wesley's 
Hymns). Tidings. 25¢, 5 or more, 20¢ 
each, 


A 32-page book containing five differ- 
ent orders of worship, prepared especially 
for this 250th anniversary year of Charles 
Wesley's birth. Here’s an opportunity for 
churches to sing the gospel and the vital 
message of Methodism into the hearts 
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new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


and lives of the people. Valuable to help 
your church become a singing church. 

Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Cuartes Westey ANd Huis Cor- 
LeEAGuES, by Bishop Charles W. Flint. 
Public Affairs Press. $3.75. 


This is one of the 1957 publications 
commemorating the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of Charles Wesley. 

The biography is the work of a well- 
known Methodist scholar who is a name- 
sake of Charles Wesley and who thus has 
all the more reason to take interest in this 
subiect. 

Order from: Public Affairs Press, 419 
New Jersey Ave., SE, Washington 3, 
D.C. 


Cuartes Westey, The Singer of the 
Evangelical Revival, by Elmer T. 
Clark. The Upper Room. 15¢, 10 for 
$1; 100 or more, 7¢ each. 


A brief account giving many interest- 
ing sidelights on Charles Wesley. The 
book makes Wesley live for the reader 
and shows the influence he had on the 
evangelical revival. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


You Can Be a Saint, by W. E. Sangster. 
The Upper Room. 15¢, 8 for $1. 


A fascinating book about the difficult 
doctrine of “perfection,” written in a 
style that will please even those who 
don’t like to read. In 24 pages Dr. 
Sangster answers such questions as “But 
who wants to be perfect?”; “How does it 
begin?”; “Can one stay that way?” 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


SELECTIONS FROM JoHN Knox, edited 
by Norman Victor Hope. The Upper 
Room. 15¢, 10 for $1; 100 or more, 
7¢ each. 

Especially selected from the writings 
of the Scottish preacher and reformer, 





this booklet shows his views on the major 
concerns of the Christian believer. Taken 
from his letters and treatise on prayer, 
the selections are practical and show the 
wide range of his thoughts. A new book- 
let for the “Devotional Classics” Series. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


SELECTIONS FROM JoHN WooLMaN, 
edited by J. Manning Potts. The Up- 
per Room. 15¢, 10 for $1; 100 or 


more, 7¢ each. 


John Woolman, the early American 
Quaker of exquisite tenderness, had a 
social consciousness that is still keen- 
edged for our present-day problems. His 
journal is rich with the wisdom he 
showed in dealing with individual cases 
of social injustice. These selections will 
introduce him to a wider public. A new 
hooklet for the “Devotional Classics” 
Series. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Hanpsook FoR TRUSTEES OF CHURCH- 
RELATED CoL.eces, by Myron F. 
Wicke. Division of Educational Insti- 
tutions. 75¢. 


Dr. Wicke’s book was distributed for 
the first time at the First Conference 
for Trustees of Church Colleges, held 
at Lake Junaluska, N. C. It is the fifth 
in a series of “Studies in Christian Higher 
Education” being published by the 
Division of Educational Institutions. This 
handbook is being used by a number 
of denominations related to the National 
Council of Churches. 

Other books in the series are avail- 
able at $1 per copy: Problems in College 
Administration by A. J. Brumbaugh, 
Building a Faculty in a Church-related 
College of Liberal Arts by Clarence E. 
Ficken,- The Education of the Admini- 
strator by Goodrich C. White, and An 
Experiment in General Education by 
W. E. Kerstetter and Phillips Moulton. 


Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


Facts oF THE Montu. Board of 
Temperance. 2¢, 100 for $1.50. 


A new service of the General Board of 
Temperance will make a colorful new 
temperance leaflet available to church 
leaders twelve times a year. 

Beginning in September, subscribers 
will receive copies of a different Facts 
of the Month leaflet each month. The 
folders will feature temperance topics 
and are designed for literature racks, 
table displays and mailings. 

Subscribers to the service will place 
only one advance order for the year. 
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The Choice Is Yours has been selected 
as the September leaflet. Written by a 
Columbia University professor of public 
health, it emphasizes that it is the in- 
dividual’s choice “whether what you drink 
. . » helps you to keep and develop your 
health or steals away your capacity to 
think quickly and reason clearly.” 

Order from: Methodist Board of 
Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Beers Intro Action. 15¢, 100 for $12. 
This 16-page booklet will be useful to 


persons interested in temperance legisla- 
tion or any subject coming before Con- 


It explains the mechanics of how bills 
are considered and enacted in Congress, 
but it does much more. It relates com- 
munity action to the legislative process. 
The last half of the book discusses ways 
of stimulating local interest in national 
issues and suggests ways in which the 
opinions of the folks back home can be 
made effective in Congress. 

The booklet was prepared by the staff 
of the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation and is being distributed for 
Methodists by the Board of Temperance. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Cottece Drrinxinc, by Richard N. 
Bender. Board of Temperance, 100 
for $3. 


In this new, revised edition of a popu- 
lar motive magazine reprint, a well known 
educator explores the reasons why stu- 
dents drink and some of the special prob- 
lems the use of beverage alcohol creates. 

Dr. Bender, secretary for religion in 
higher education in the General Board 
of Education, discusses the ethical princi- 
ples involved in drinking and explains 
why “moderation” is not the answer. 

Admitting that at times doing what 
is ethically right is socially difficult, the 
author ends with the reminder that “to 
be able to deal with such difficulty suc- 
cessfully is a part of morally mature be- 
havior.” 

Order from: TEM Press, Methodist 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave., NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Gon’s Witt Be Done Turoucu Yours. 
Committee on Wills, Bequests and 
Gifts. Single copy free. 


This new brochure is intended to help 
men who are called upon to advise others 
in the making of their wills. It indicates 
how a bequest may carry out the donor’s 
wishes of furthering Christian work after 
his death. 
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It is expected to be useful especially 
to pastors, lawyers, trust officers, and 
church members having a concern in this 
field. It will be available about Sept. 5. 

Order from: Committee on Wills, 
Bequests and Gifts, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


ManuAt on FINANCE FOR THE METH- 
opist CHuurcu. Council on World 
Service and Finance. 50¢. 


This is a manual for treasurers of 
Methodist churches and annual con- 
ferences, for local church commissions 
on stewardship and finance and for the 
annual conference Commissions on 
World Service and Finance. It has been 
issued for the current quadrennium and 
so reflects all changes in procedures and 
funds that were made by the 1956 
General Conference. 

The book summarizes the composition 
and the duties of the units for which 
it is intended. It gives information about 
the general benevolence program of The 
Methodist Church and clarifies the rela- 
tionship of the treasurers, commissions 
and councils to the benevolence program. 

There is information also on the prep- 
aration of treasurers’ reports and the work 
of committees on wills and legacies. 


Order from: Council on World Service 
and Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. 


Metuopist Cuurcu ExTENSION STRAT- 
EGY, by B. P. Murphy. Commission on 
Promotion and Cultivation. Free. 


The Methodist who is best informed 
on Church extension opportunities and 
problems summarizes in this six-page 
folder the present situation. Dr. Murphy 
states the need for enlarged Methodist 
activity in church extension, makes sug- 
gestions on what individuals and groups 
may do and gives advice on some of the 
problems that will be encountered in 
any locality as church extension work 
advances. 

The folder will be useful as a source 
of general information in this field and 
also for gaining support for financial 
campaigns for church extension. 

Order from: Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


SpecraL Empnases, 1956-60. Commis- 
sion on Promotion and Cultivation. 
Free in limited quantities. 


This six-page reprint from the April 
issue of THe Metuopist Story sum- 
marizes the two-pronged quadrennial 
program of our church. 

It prints in full the plan for the local 
church emphasis adopted by the Council 
of Bishops at Pasadena, California in 
December of 1956. And it contains an 


official summary of the “Blueprint” for 
the emphasis on Christian higher educa- 
tion which was adopted by the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education at 
Philadelphia in January of 1957. 

Order from: Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


MOTIVE ORIENTATION Issuz. Division 
of Educational Institutions. 25¢; re- 
duced rates on quantity orders. 


This undated orientation issue of 
motive will do two things for the class 
of 61. It will introduce them to college 
and it will introduce them to motive. 

Churches will find it an appreciated 
gift for their young people who will be 
going away to college. A pull-out supple- 
ment deals with student problems from 
the parents’ viewpoint. 

The entire issue is in the motive tradi- 
tion of blending provocative ideas with 
sophisticated humor. 

The orientation issue is an extra, in 
addition to motive’s eight regular issues. 

Order from: motive, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Woman’s Society oF CuristIAN SERV- 
1cE Gumwes. Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. Prices as indicated. 


The March of Missions. This is the 
program book for Woman’s Societies of 
Christian Service and Wesleyan Service 
Guilds for the year from September, 
1957, to August, 1958. The book’s title 
and theme are carried out as “The March 
of Missions” is applied to evangelism, 
healing and many other aspects of mis- 
sionary work. The book also includes 
materials on the two interdenominational 
missions study themes for the year: 
“Japan” and “Christ, the Church and 
Race.” 60¢, 3 for $1.50. 

The March of Missions Worship 
Booklet. This is a companion booklet to 
the program book (above). It contains 
suggestions for worship services co- 
ordinated with the study themes of the 
other volume. 20¢, 10 for $1.50. 

Disciples to Such a Lord. This is a 
study guide on the Gospel of Mark, 
written by Sue Pruitt Alexander. The 
guide contains worship and discussion 
suggestions and supplementary resources 
for use in teaching the course with the 
text book, Disciples to Such a Lord, by 
Albert E. Barnett. Text: 65¢; guide: 35¢. 

Handbook for the Treasurer. This is 
a 40-page handbook for treasurers of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service at 
the local, district, conference and juris- 
diction levels. 35¢. 

Order from: Literature Headquarters, 
7820 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
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Scholarships Aid 20 Graduate Students 


Twenty graduate students will begin 
studies this fall on scholarships awarded 
them for the 1957-58 academic year by 
the General Board of Education. 

These awards, totaling $34,000 this 
year, are made annually by the church 
to assist in developing leaders in Chris- 
tian education for colleges, universities, 
seminaries, local churches, districts and 
conferences. 

Recipients of Dempster Graduate Fel- 
lowships with a maximum of $3,000 each 
are: Charles W. Estus, New York City, 
New York University and Union The- 
ological Seminary; Jack F. Padgett, 
Brighton, Mass., Boston and Harvard; 
Norman J. Young, Madison, N.J., Drew 
Theological Seminary; and Lee H. Reiff, 
Dallas, Tex., Yale. 

Those who received Cokesbury Grad- 
uate Awards are: 

Ferris C. Baker, Dallas, Tex., Duke, 
and Charles F. McCook, Lizella, Ga., 
Boston, $2,500; Arvid J. Carlson, Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton, and Benjamin B. 
Conley, Pensacola, Fla., Boston, $2,000; 
and Wilhelmina J. Gilbert, Titusville, 
Fla., Syracuse and Donald G. Mathews, 
Nampa, Ida., Duke, $1,500. 

The John Q. Schisler Graduate Awards 
of $1,000 each were given to Betty L. 
Bentley, Abbeville, La., Perkins School 
of Theology; Ruth M. Butters, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., Garrett Biblical Institute; 
Beth E. Harrington, Sanborn, N.Y., Scar- 
ritt College; Edwin T. Upton, Yazoo 
City, Miss., Duke Divinity School; and 
Carol L. Wagner, Trucksville, Pa., Drew 
Theological Seminary. 

Recipients of the Bishop James C. 
Baker Graduate Awards of $1,000 each 
are: Charles J. Dean, Athens, Ala., and 
Robert J. Trobaugh, Nashville, Tenn., 
both to attend Vanderbilt; Donald A. 
Junkins, Saugus, Mass., and Charles M. 
Prestwood, Jr., Brewton, Ala., Boston; 
and Donald G. Niswander, Chicago, III., 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Dempster fellowships are for men and 
women who plan to teach in seminaries 
or teach religion and related subjects in 
universities and colleges. They are named 
for John Dempster, 19th century Meth- 
odist preacher who helped found three 
Methodist schools. 

The Cokesbury awards are designed 
to assist outstanding graduate students 
who are committed to a Christian phi- 
losophy of higher education and who 
have chosen college teaching as a profes- 
sional career. The awards bear the name 
of the first Methodist college, founded at 
Abingdon, Md., in 1785. 

The Schisler awards are for graduate 
students preparing for work as directors 
of Christian education, including persons 
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who serve individual churches and Meth- 
odist district and conference staff mem- 
bers. They are named for the Rev. 
John Q. Schisler, former executive sec- 
retary of the Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion’s Division of the Local Church. 

The purpose of the Baker awards is to 
provide trained professional leadership 
for Wesley Foundations at state and in- 
dependent colleges and universities. They 
are named in honor of retired Bishop 
James C. Baker who organized the first 
Wesley Foundation in 1913. 

The Cokesbury, Schisler, and Baker 
awards are made possible by offerings 
received in Methodist churches on the 
annual Student Day. Emphasis is given 
on this day to the work of higher educa- 
tion in church-related institutions. The 
Dempster Fellowships are financed 
through regular World Service giving of 
Methodist churches. 


Three Alaska Hospitals 
Need Medical Volunteers 


Doctors, nurses and medical techni- 
cians are needed to operate three small 
hospitals in Alaska. 

The Board of Missions explains that 
these hospitals cannot be operated unless 
such key personnel are found. Without 
the hospitals, large areas and thousands 
of persons will continue to be without 
adequate medical care. 

Three doctors, 12 registered nurses, 
and four trained technicians with experi- 
ence are the minimum needs. 

Community Hospital at Valdez is built 
and equipped, but is not operating for 
lack of medical personnel. One doctor, 
four nurses and a medical technician are 
needed. 

At Sand Point on the remote Aleutian 
Island chain is a hospital formerly oper- 
ated by a fishing company. The Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service has had a 
request of several years’ standing to oper- 
ate the hospital. Again the reason for 
refusal has been primarily a lack of 
personnel. 

In January, 1956, the Woman’s Divi- 
sion received a request from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Kenai in south central 
Alaska for the division to operate a 10- 
bed hospital to be built there. The 
proposed hospital, to be built and 
equipped with government funds, will 
serve four towns with a population of 
6,000. 

The only medical care available now 
is from a part-time public health nurse. 
Again the Woman’s Division had to say 
no because personnel weren’t available. 





Needed are a doctor, at least four nurses 
and a medical technician. 

Qualified doctors, nurses, or medical 
technicians interested in helping fill these 
needs in Alaska may write to the Office 
of Missionary Personnel, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


35 Enter Three-Year 
Missionary Service 


Eighteen women and 17 men, com- 
prising the 1957 Methodist “Fellow- 
ship of Christian Service,” have com- 
pleted an intensive six-week program 
preparing them for three years of over- 
seas missionary service. 

They will be ministering in 14 coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and North and 
South America as teachers, evangelists, 
social workers and journalists. The wom- 
en will serve under the Woman's Divi- 
sion of Christian Service of the Board of 
Missions and the men under the board’s 
Division of World Missions. 

The training program, entitled “Com- 
municating the Gospel in Another Cul- 
ture,” was held at Camp Dogwood near 
Nashville and at Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers. The 35 young per- 
sons, most of whom were 1957 college 
graduates, were introduced to the mis- 
sionary vocation, were taught the funda- 
mentals of Christian theology, and spent 
considerable time studying linguistics 
and anthropology. Also, they consulted 
with the Board of Missions executive 
under whom they will work. 

Dean of the program was the Rev. 
Paul W. Yount, New York, associate 
secretary of missionary personnel for the 
missions board. 


Chaplains Add Members 


Military chaplains accounted for more 
than 5,000 new members of The Meth- 
odist Church in the past two years, ac- 
cording to records of the Methodist 
Commission on Chaplains. 

During 1955 and 1956, Methodist 
chaplains baptized 8,970 persons and re- 
ceived 5,597 into church membership at 
military bases around the world. 

Most of the converts were in the 18- 
23 age group, described by many clergy- 
men as the group least interested in join- 
ing a church. 

“This tabulation of the evangelistic 
work done by chaplains may surprise 
some church officials who regard chap- 
lains only as counselors and leaders of 
worship services,” the Rev. John R. Mc- 
Laughlin, general secretary of the com- 
mission, said. 

Names of new members reported by 
chaplains are sent to home churches for 
recording and inclusion in reports. 
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Whether in California, Illinois or 
| Pennsylvania, systematic planning 
makes for effective church work. The 
story of how three churches plan is 
told below. Will your church care- 
fully lay out its work for 1957-58? 

This enlarged September issue of 
THE METHODIST STORY is in- 
tended to help you do it. It should 
be used along with “Church Pro- 
gram Information,” pages 27-32 in 
the July-August issue. 

In the current issue, note especial- 
ly the material on Local Church Em- 
phasis goals ( pages 27-30); “Program 
Resources” (pages 36-38); “Your 
Church” (pages 31-35); and the 
articles on half a dozen fields. 

May your planning sessions be 
creative and your work for Christ in 





PLANNING 





FOR PROGRESS 


by James L. Riedy 


Were you a leader in St. James 


€ Church, Chicago, by now you'd 


probably have received an invitation 
which read in part as follows: 


Dear 





We are about to begin an important year 
together. Many significant tasks are 
ahead that need our prayerful considera- 
tion. 


So we can do this I’ve again engaged a 
part of our conference camp for Satur- 
day, September 7. 


I hope it will be convenient for you, 
along with others of our key people to 
set this day aside for your church. 


Cordially 


Your minister 


Had you received this invitation and 
accepted, you'd be attending the 
church’s annual planning conference 
—a one-day affair that determines to 
a large extent the effectiveness of the 
church program for the next 12 
months. 

Indeed then, it’s a significant event. 
If your church has such a meeting and 
conducts it successfully you've dis- 
covered this. If it hasn’t, read on and 
learn about three going-ahead churches 
which do. 


St. James Church—current active 
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membership 554—has had a rather 
profitable year. Much of the reason for 
this can be traced back to the church’s 
planning conference—its second—held 
last September 15. 

That day some 60 members of the 
church left at 9 a.m. by chartered bus 
for Camp Wesley Woods. Specifically, 
their intent was: “(1) to realistically 
plan for the opportunities of the new 
church year; (2) to develop techniques 
and organizations for systematic in- 
crease of our membership; and (3) to 
organize for the several special affairs 
and projects which face us.” 

The group meant business, for all 
who comprised it had a sincere and 
keen interest in their church’s future. 
They were trustees and .stewards, of- 
ficers of the church and representatives 
of active organizations. Also, many 
who did not hold office had been 
asked to attend the planning session 
because of the interest and leadership 
they had shown. 

Yes, they all had a concern about 
the welfare of St. James. But they all 
had one thing else in common. Says 
Pastor E. Jerry Walker, “It’s important 
to note that no one was invited who 
was not a potential worker capable of 
accepting responsibility in one form or 


the new year be blessed. 


—THE EDITOR 


another for the success of his or her 
church.” 


At Wesley Woods the assemblage 
broke up into three groups: one to dis- 
cuss special activities, another to con- 
sider membership and finance, and a 
third to plan program activities. 

The agenda and chairman for each 
group and group assignments had been 
decided weeks beforehand by pastor 
and church staff. 

“Each person is assigned to a group 
on the basis of how each can make the 
best contribution,” says Pastor Walker. 

The groups were in session for four 
hours. During that time each arrived 
at a number of significant decisions. 

That’s what they had gathered to do 
in the first place. Comments Mr. 
Walker, “We make it clear that the 
conference is to be a planning confer- 
ence and not a discussion conference. 
We want to have result a blueprint 
of what we plan to do during the 
church year.” 

Here are some of items on last 
year's blueprint that became realities: 
e The church held an “Anniversary 
Tea”—one of the big events of the year 
—which had as one of its purposes the 
raising of money to convert a vacant 
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lot into a parking area and playground. 
Over $1,700 was raised. 

e The coffee hour—formerly held 
only sporadically—became weekly. Re- 
garded as a very necessary part of the 
church program, it gives, as one mem- 
ber put it, “a real chance to get 
acquainted and new people a chance 
to get the feel of St. James.” 

e Regular visitation evangelism was 
carried on by a committee of laymen. 
e A team was formed to visit the sick 
and to send to them cards and flowers. 
e The St. James News was started. 
e Training classes were conducted 
weekly for church-school teachers. 

e A Boy Scout Board was established 
so that the St. James scouting program 
could meet the requirements of the 
national organization. 

e A jointly sponsored “family night” 
was held once a month. 

e A co-ordinator of adult activities 
was appointed to determine the possi- 
bility of starting more such activities 
and projects, and to aid in expediting 
those already in existence. 

Is there value in holding a planning 
conference? By now you know at least 
what answer the folks at St. James 
would give you. And you'd get the 
same kind of one from members of 
First Church, Fresno, Calif. 

This parish has been holding a plan- 
ning conference annually since the 
Labor Day weekend of 1953. 

Everyone in the church is invited 
to the event, held at a conference camp 
in the high Sierras. For all there is 
recreation, inspiration and group meet- 
ings. 

The major activity of the get-to- 
gether, though, is considering the work 
of the four commissions. 


Explains the Rev. Kenneth Adams: 
“The leaders are briefed well ahead 
of time and some advance work is done 
by the commissions during the summer 
in preparation for the conference. The 
commissions are encouraged to think 
through the entire program for the 
year, select the special emphases, proj- 
ects, dates, and so on, that they wish 
to include in their program.” 

As plans are discussed at the First 
Church planning conferences, it be- 
comes clear that each commission must 
depend upon one or more of the other 
commissions for assistance. The result 
is the development of a program of co- 
operation. 

The commission on education helps 
the commission on missions plan the 
school on missions. The commission 
on missions along with that of finance 
aids the commission on education ar- 
range a program of missionary and 
stewardship education. The finance 
commission receives help from the 
other three commissions in planning 
the budget. The commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism aids the com- 
missions on missions and education in 
arranging for family night dinners. 

“This experience gives all of us a 
new sense of unity and strength. We 
begin to feel that the program of the 
church is really one program and not 
several smaller programs hooked to- 
gether,” declares the pastor. 

After the plans of each commission 
begin to take shape at the conference, 
a general meeting is held to hear and 
discuss the reports of each group. 
Thus, notes the church’s pastor: “The 
entire planning group begins to see 
the work of the church in its long- 
range perspective.” 


A discussion group at the 1957 church program planning retreat of 
the Wesley Church, Hayward, Calif. From a membership of 250, 
almost 100 took part in the retreat. 








He adds: “Always the time available 
is too short to do all we want to do, 
but when the hour comes to adjourn 
we do have a program to take back to 
our church and with it an awareness 
that the program of the church is one 
program. Moreover, we know each 
other far better than before, and we 
develop confidence in the ability of our 
leaders. Because we plan together, we 
find it easier to work together in carry- 
ing out our larger purpose.” 

For First Church, Fresno, these have 
been the benefits of a planning confer- 
ence . . . the reasons why many of its 
members who are deeply interested in 
their church are looking forward to the 
Labor Day weekend when they'll 
again be getting together to map out 
plans for the church year that is about 
to begin. 

Another church which has dis- 
covered the merits of a planning con- 
ference is Pittsburgh’s Mount Lebanon. 

Sometime before its final confer- 
ence, each of the church’s ministers 
meets with one of the commissions for 
advance planning. Pastor W. Ralph 
Ward, Jr., confers with missions and 
finance; the Rev. Robert G. Doyle, 
minister of education with the educa- 
tion commission; and the Rev. Ernest 
Weals, associate minister with mem- 
bership and evangelism. 

Once the objectives of each commis- 
sion have been outlined, the church 
staff meets with the chairmen of the 
commissions and standing committees. 
This is when the entire program is co- 
ordinated. 

Following this, the over-all program 
is presented to the official board for 
discussion and approval. 

Planning for the church year at 
Mount Lebanon is begun right after 
annual conference. This makes it 
possible for the over-all program to be 
presented to church members during 
the every-member canvass. Such a plan 
makes underwriting the budget much 
easier, says Dr. Ward. 

This, then, is the story of how three 
churches conduct a planning confer- 
ence. As you've seen, each does it dif- 
ferently, but systematically and with 
the same determination to plan well 
for a more effective ministry. 

Is there value in holding a planning 
conference? St. James, First Church, 
and Mount Lebanon say yes; and the 
unusually successful job each is doing 
would suggest they're right. 
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FLORIDA 
The 100% 
Advance 
Conference 


They overpaid World Service 


& and went the second mile. Every 


church has at least four 
Advance Specials. 


For the first time in Methodist his- 
tory, every church in an annual 
conference has given an Advance 
Special. 

This is the achievement of Florida 
Conference of the Southeastern Juris- 
diction. 

Florida Conference, led by Bishop 
John W. Branscomb, not only had an 
Advance Special in every church dur- 
ing the year just ended; it had four. 
The conference had set a goal of four 
Advance Specials in every church— 
one in foreign missions, one in na- 
tional missions, one in overseas relief 
and one in church extensions (con- 
ference-initiated Advance Special). 

And every one of the 500 churches 
in the conference met the goal. Their 
gifts totaled $316,398 for general 
Advance Specials and $265,556 for 
conference Advance Specials. 

When the goal of every church 
giving specials in all four categories 
was set, everyone thought it was im- 
possible, Bishop Branscomb relates. 
“There was bound to be a slip some- 
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where along the line. Somebody would 
forget, fail or fumble. But wonder of 
wonders! It happened! We did it! 
Hallelujah!” 


Raised World Service Too 

Florida Advance giving is true 
“second mile” giving, because the con- 
ference has paid in full its apportion- 
ment for World Service—in fact, 
overpaid it. Against a regular World 
Service apportionment of $213,883 for 
1956-57, the conference paid $417,407. 
Together, the Advance Specials and 
World Service totaled more than a 
million dollars. 

Here is how it all happened, as re- 
ported by Bishop Branscomb: 

“Twenty-two years ago our Florida 
Conference became ‘mission-special 
conscious.” It was in Orlando, Fla., 
when the Rev. A. Fred Turner chal- 
lenged the conference to underwrite 
the support of Dr. and Mrs. William 
Hughlett, medical missionaries to 
Africa. In 1948 the General Con- 
ference challenged the whole church 
to Advance With Christ and His 
Church! The mission specials program 
became the plan to all Methodism. 
During that quadrennium, under the 
leadership of Bishop Roy H. Short, 
our conference established a record in 
missionary support. 

“This Advance program became so 
vital and effective that it became ‘the 
continuing Advance’ during the quad- 
rennium 1952-56. The records reveal 
the great record our conference made 
in that four-vear period in the support 
of the Advance. Now the program is 
written deeply into the pages of the 
Discipline, and as we have moved 
into the first year of the third quad- 
rennium of the Advance, we have far 
exceeded anything we have done in 
the past... . 

“Now we have many churches that 
are aiming toward the goal of doing 
as much for others as they do for them- 
selves. When our conference attains 
100 per cent in this area, then we 
will really have started on this road 
of Second-Mile giving. So mote it be!” 

The Rev. Melton Ware, Florida 
Conference missionary secretary, said: 

“As we began the last quadrennium 
our Advance Commission chose a far 
too modest goal of $100,000 for 
Florida’s Mission Special giving. 
Within a few months, it became ob- 
vious that this goal would be surpassed. 


Consequently, we became more 
courageous and lifted our sights to 
$100,000 for foreign missions alone. 

“Our Methodist people responded so 
generously that we have surpassed this 
goal for five consecutive years. This 
year they gave almost $300,000 in 
Advance Special gifts to foreign mis- 
sions.” 

Three years ago the. Florida Con- 
ference suggested as the “ultimate” 
in goals a mission special in each of 
the Advance columns by every church 
in the conference. 

That year the West Palm Beach 
District under the leadership of the 
Rev. Clare Cotton, reached this goal 
on a district basis. Two years ago six 
districts of the conference achieved 
this goal. This past conference year, 
1956-57, every church in all 10 dis- 
tricts reported a mission special gift 
in each of the four Advance categories. 


Giving Gains 50 Per Cent 
The Rev. Robert M. Blackburn, 


treasurer of the Florida Conference 
Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension, reported to the annual con- 
ference that during the year churches 
increased their Special giving $210,819 
for a total of $633,094—an increase 
of 49.9 per cent over the previous 
year. 

Giving to foreign Advance Specials 
totaled $286,170, an increase of $53,- 
496 over last year. During the year 
$222,113 was given for missions in 
Cuba, $12,060 for missions in Africa 
(excluding “Lands of Decision” gifts 
for the Congo), and $21,809 for mis- 
sions in the Philippines. The balance 
of foreign gifts went to several 
countries throughout the world, in- 
cluding $77,602 for “Lands of Deci- 
sion.” 

Giving for national missions totaled 
$22,085. Of this amount, $21,474 went 
for mission work in Alaska. Gifts to 
MCOR increased $38,117 for a total 
of $59,282. Included in this figure was 
$46,003 given for Hungarian Relief. 
The Florida Conference led Method- 
ism in this special appeal. 

Giving for Conference Advance 
Specials totaled $265,556, an increase 
of $120,721 over last year. Conference 
Advance Specials include district 
church extension and Wesley Founda- 
tion projects. A total of $4,172 of 
conference specials was allotted for 
property at Wesley Foundations. 
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| World-wide Communion Sunday 


Around the world 

Christians will meet at 
their Lord’s table. 

Here is what the day means 


for Methodists. 


THE DAY 


World-wide Communion Sunday is 
the greatest day for Christian unity. It 
brings together around their Lord’s 
table the greater part of the world’s 
804,000,000 Christians. 

Methodists everywhere will want to 
share in this expression of devotion 
and unity. They will have the best op- 
portunity to share if every Methodist 
church offers Communion on Oct. 6 
and if each church makes a careful 
effort to publicize the service and in- 
vite all members to come and partake. 

World-wide Communion Sunday is 
arranged co-operatively by Protestant 
denominations, but it is more inclusive 
than the Protestant family. It draws to- 
gether in fellowship: 

All churches that celebrate Com- 
munion every Sunday—including 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic. 

All churches that celebrate Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of 
every month or of every quarter— 
including many that are unwill- 
ing to join in a co-operative pro- 
gram. 


THE PURPOSE 


The first purpose of the day, of 
course, is to bring Christians into 
Communion with their Lord to ask for- 
giveness of their sins and a renewal of 
their spirits. No special events can 
embellish that sacred experience—nor 


should they be allowed to obscure it. 

But the experience of Christian fel- 
lowship can be heightened by the 
knowledge that believers in all lands 
and representing many traditions are 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper to- 
gether. 

World-wide Communion Sunday, 
by bringing together these millions at 
the spot where unity is most meaning- 
ful, dramatizes the fact that Christians 
are one in devotion though they have 
gifts that differ. 


THE OFFERING 


From the earliest times the offering 
has been a significant part of the com- 
munion service. By long tradition 
Methodists have made a special com- 
munion offering for the poor. 

In a day when the needs of the 
poor are not always best met by simple 
charity and when many urgent needs 
lie far beyond the parish limits, our 
church has extended the meaning of 
this offering through the Fellowship 
of Suffering and Service. It serves 
through overseas relief and a dual 
ministry to men in uniform. 

The Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service is the major source of funds 
for the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief and the sole support for 
our church’s ministry to service men: 
on base through the Commission on 
Chaplains and off base through the 
Commission on Camp Activities. 

The World-wide Communion Sun- 
day offering for the Fellowship of Suf- 
fering and Service is one of four spe- 
cial-day offerings authorized by the 
General Conference. (In addition, 
some churches give every communion 
offering to the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service.) 

In the fiscal year just ended, Meth- 
odists gave $706,019 for the Fellow- 
ship of Suffering and Service. This 
was almost $50,000 less than the 
amount given in the previous year—in 


the face of a shrinking dollar and com- 
pelling needs. The causes supported 
by the Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service deserve far more adequate sup- 
port. 


RESOURCES 


Basic promotional materials for 
World-wide Communion Sunday are 
supplied by the Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation in co-operation 
with MCOR, the Commission on 
Chaplains and Commission on Camp 
Activities. In addition, the Board of 
Evangelism makes available materials 
interpreting the meaning of the day 
and to help stimulate attendance at 
Oct. 6 services (see page 15). 

The World-wide Communion Sun- 
day poster, attractively printed in 
black, red and gold, features a dramatic 
expression of Christian unity—the 
processional of churchmen from the 
more than 165 denominations rep- 
resented at the World Council of 
Churches Assembly in this country 
three years ago. It was mailed in August 
to every pastor by the Commission on 
Promotion and Cultivation. Also be- 
ing sent from the commission are of- 
fering envelopes, a guide for the 
observance and a hand-out leaflet. 

Information about the work sup- 
ported through the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service is found in this 
issue of THe Metuopist Story (pages 
9-14). See also O. B. Fanning’s article, 
“I'm Glad My Church Is There” in 
the June Metnopist Story and fea- 
tures in the September Together and 
New Christian Advocate. 

The agencies supported by this fund 
will be glad to provide additional in- 
formation. Write to: Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y.; Commission 
on Chaplains, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C.; Commission on 
Camp Activities, 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
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Wherever Chere 
a Cry for Help... 


. . Methodists answer through MCOR. 
The church’s relief arm 


Korea and 27 other countries. 


by Gaither P. Warfield 


“ 


. they cannot see beyond their 
immediate needs; they're in such dire 
financial circumstances.” 

The plight of displaced farm fami- 
lies of Korea was described in these 
words by Miss Marion B. Shaw in a 
report last month to the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief. Miss 
Shaw is the MCOR representative in 
Korea. 

Farm families have given the study 
group “some helpful suggestions,” she 
reported, “but we are very convinced 
that we will have to do most of the 
thinking for them until their immedi- 
ate needs can be met.” 

Yes, it’s a story of being too afraid— 
even too hungry—to think beyond to- 
day. 

It has been four years since actual 
fighting ceased for these Korean farm- 
ers. The armistice did not end their 
struggle, however. It merely changed 
the field of battle. Their new struggle 
for survival, in many ways, is even 
more bitter than on the battle field. 

The Korean farmer returned home 
to find his village in rubble, his fields 
overgrown and mine-ridden. The 
countryside was a scene of desolation. 
There were villages near the armistice 
line where not one building remained 
standing. 

The Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, the emergency relief arm 
of our Methodist Church, expresses 
your concern in 28 different countries. 
Where there are victims of oppression, 
there we try to be. Where disaster 
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works in 


strikes, your Christian charity must go. 
Wherever there is a cry for help, 
Methodists must be ready . . . through 
MCOR. 

The needs are great—in the Near 
East, India, Europe, Hong Kong— 
among the homeless, the hungry, the 
orphaned, the widowed. 

But nowhere in the world is the 
physical condition of human _ beings 
more distressing than in Korea. The 
needs of these brave people must be 
met, and in an effort to answer the 
Korean need for long-range rehabilita- 
tion, MCOR last year invested more 
than $250,000 of its gifts in Korea, a 
good share of which came from Com- 
munion Day offerings for the Fellow- 
ship of Suffering and Service. 

Funds go to 32 Methodist orphan- 
ages serving nearly 4,000 Korean chil- 
dren, to “Boys’ Democratic Town” for 
homeless “begger boys,” to housing 
projects for fatherless families, and to 
homes for elderly people. And, when 
it sometimes becomes necessary, 
MCOR supplies food for the starving. 

It is with the Korean farmer and his 
family that MCOR feels the need and 
the opportunity are greatest—if one 
area of plight may be said to exceed 
others. 





Postwar Money-Land Treadmill 
When I was in Korea last October, 


I traveled many miles of dusty roads, 
saw thousands of farmers trying to 
make a comeback. Especially was I 
concerned about the mountain area 
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Korean children of the Pochon Orphanage. 


known during the war as the Iron Tri- 
angle, where so many new colonists 
had been resettled. Right behind the 
front line of the Korean army, I visited 
numerous new villages where most of 
the settlers had only recently been liv- 
ing in tents. 

The needs were distressing. Most 
farmer families had little or extremely 
poor land, and were handicapped from 
the start. Others had to pay exorbitant 
interest for loans with which to buy 
their seeds and fertilizer. After settling 
their debts they had no rice left for 
food. 

It seemed that they had to borrow 
when money was high, in great de- 
mand, and then sell their rice soon 
after the harvest, when the price of 
rice was very low. For thousands this 
was a hopeless situation. 

With its limited resources, the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief realized that it, alone, could not 
change this situation. There were, 
however, powerful allies—departments 
of the Korean government, missions 
from abroad representing the United 
Nations and the United States, and 
dozens of church and secular agencies, 
like our own _ interdenominational 
Church World Service. If every agency 
did something, then perhaps we could 
effect a change in this distressing situa- 
tion. MCOR in Korea decided to act. 

Our first task was to review our 
available resources. 

We had a strong, aggressive Meth- 


odist Church with 800 pastors and 
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A Korean farmer plows his rice paddy with an ox as his fathers have done for centuries. 


120,000 members under the outstand- 
ing leadership of Hyungki 
Lew. Here was a group of people with 
intelligence, experience, and Christian 
character—the treasures in 
modern Korea. 

Already the church was administer- 
ing a loan fund—made possible by 
MCOR—with over $120,000 that was 
being granted in small amounts of $50 
and $60 at low interest rates. Hundreds 
of farmers had borrowed enough to 
buy implements and seeds and success- 
fully established themselves. 

Our next resource was in able lead- 
ership. 

Our thoughts turned first to Mr. 
Kim, a graduate in agriculture from a 
Japanese university and the author of 
several books in this field. This expert 
had refused a number of lucrative of- 
fers and devoted himself to training 
young Koreans in modern methods of 
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greatest 


The home of a rural Korean family in the 


south part of the land. 


farming. He was now the director of 
our Chuwon Farm, near Inchon. 

This institution has 12 acres of fine 
alluvial soil, ideal for truck farming. 
There is one large building with eight 
classrooms, 12 dwellings, and seven 
farm buildings. When I visited it last, 
there were 11 pigs living in the finest 
sties | saw in Korea, 1,200 Leghorn 
chickens, and 100 huge white ducks. 

Also ready to aid us were two 
Methodist missionaries, Dean Schow- 
engerdt and the Rev. George Sidwell, 
both experts in agriculture and com- 
munity life. 

Behind the program stood the mil- 
lions of rural Methodists in the U.S.A. 
who always have been willing to back 
any Christian who sought to earn his 
own bread on the soil. 

These were unusual resources. 

Our next step was to conduct a se- 
ries of 10-day institutes at the Chuwon 
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Farm. Mr. Kim was the organizer and 
director of this activity and brought six 
groups of 30 young men from rural 
villages for the sessions. There were 
lectures and demonstrations on sub- 
jects basic to Korean agriculture. 
Then we chose a particular section 
of the most devastated area near the 
38th parallel and concentrated on that. 


New Trades for Three Villages 

Special teams went out and investi- 
gated the needs, a number of consulta- 
tions were held, and finally the three 
villages of E Pyung, Saemal, and 
Chang Hung in the Chulwon province 
were selected. An intensive study is 
now being made of the villages, where 
very low economic standards exist. 

Already we know that the villagers 
cannot raise enough rice to pay their 
bills and feed themselves. 

This means new cash crops or sup- 
plementary trades must be found. It is 
hoped that some farmers will learn to 
raise rabbits, to provide both food and 
cash. Clover is on hand and the farm- 
ers can be trained to cure the fur. 
Others will seek to learn the raising 
of silkworms and bees so as to in- 
crease their incomes. 

It is planned to set up a buying and 
selling co-operative for many _neces- 
sities, such as soap, clothing, and 
manufactured goods, are difficult to 
obtain and very expensive. We believe 
that increasing the economic standard 
is a basic necessity for these farmers. 

Since a large number of people are 
without any kind of health supervision, 
a full-time community nurse is being 
sought. She would work with the 
mobile health clinic which could visit 
these communities regularly. 

Plans to meet other needs are under 
consideration. These vary from a 
literacy program for adults and domes- 
tic science teaching to the digging of 
much-needed new wells. There are a 
considerable number of rats in this 
area, and their extermination is a must 
if normal village life is expected. 

These are a few of the things that 
are planned for the tri-village program 
in Chulwon—a part of the Methodist 
answer to Koreans, through MCOR. 
World-wide Communion Sunday pro- 
vides a good opportunity to share in 
this program by giving to the Fellow- 
ship of Suffering and Service. 





Dr. Warfield is general secretary of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
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We Muster to 


Soltters tn Civotes 


Across America more than 100 Methodist 
churches near military bases extend their parish 


lines to minister to service folk. 


by O. L. Simpson 


Churches that are close to army, 
navy or air force bases have unusual 
opportunities to help servicemen when 
they are off duty. The civilian church 
ministers to them when they leave the 
chaplain’s realm (the base) and to 
their families living off the base. 

More than 100 Methodist churches 
in the U.S. with programs for service- 
men and their families are aided in 
this work by grants from the Commis- 
sion on Camp Activities. 

The programs of those churches 
range from “open house” for service- 
men to the church’s traditional minis- 
try of evangelism. Many offer games, 
TV, a Sunday evening snack and con- 


versation groups, followed by worship. 

The types of program—lI have seen 
them from South Dakota to Texas to 
Virginia—vary greatly, but they are 
alike in the things that matter most. In 
every church the “boys away from 
home” are made to feel at home. Serv- 
icemen who are in trouble find in the 
pastor a sympathetic and wise coun- 
selor. In every church, through preach- 
ing, teaching and personal contacts, 
servicemen are making decisions for 
Christ and the church. 

The pictures printed here are typical 
of the work in many of these churches. 
They were made at South Columbus 
Church, Columbus, Ga.—right along- 








Pastor Loy Scott of South Columbus Church, visits a serviceman’s family at home. 
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Map to spot Methodist churches 
having programs for nearby service 
bases, being prepared by OD. 
Stewart Patterson, general secre- 
tary of the Commission on Camp 
Activities and Mrs. Charles Blank. 


side the sprawling army camp of Fort 
Benning. 

When the Rev. J. Loy Scott became 
pastor of the South Columbus Church 
a little over four years ago, the vision 
and tenacity for which he is well 
known among Georgia Methodists 
came immediately into play. 

If the church hoped to challenge the 
growing community, an adequate 
building was needed. The old build- 
ing came down and an attractive new 
church went up. The membership has 
grown from 400 to 1,200. The church 
is now the third largest Methodist 
church in the city. 

Eighty per cent of the church’s mem- 
bers are either servicemen and their 
families or civilian employees at Fort 
Benning. Some of the most active and 
efficient members are in these two 
groups. 

As the story developed, it was clear 
that a humble, dedicated minister pos- 
sessed of uncommon faith and persist- 
ence was winning people to Christ and 
his church through careful planning 
and tireless seeking. 

A sad, heroic part of the story came 
out when Loy Scott, pastor-evangelist, 
explained a huskiness in his voice. A 
year earlier to the day, in a hospital in 


Philadelphia, Pa., he had undergone 
11 








surgery for throat cancer. He was back 
in his pulpit within six weeks. 

D. Stewart Patterson, general secre- 
tary of the Commission on Camp Ac- 
tivities, after observing the 
wrote: “In my opinion, the ministry of 
the South Columbus Methodist 
Church to the military personnel who 
live in the community is one of the 
most effective | have seen anywhere. 
It is a distinctive ministry and one 
which the church may be proud to 
have.” 
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The Rev. Loy 
Scott comforts a 
soldier who was 
wounded in a 
gun accident. Mr. 
Scott makes reg- 
ular rounds to 
“his boys’’ in the 
base hospital. 


A part of the special free-will offer- 
ing taken at the communion table is 
being devoted to giving guidance and 
modest financial help to this and many 
other similar programs. 

The help which these churches re- 
Methodist Church 


at large comes from the Commission on 


ceive from The 


Camp Activities—and that commission 


receives its entire support from its 
share of the World-wide Communion 
Sunday offering. 





South Columbus Church is made up 
largely of soldiers, their families c 
civilian employees of Fort Benning. 





The Rev. Loy Scott in his pulpit. He 
came to South Columbus Church four 
years ago and the membership has 
tripled since then. 





Children of servicemen coming out from 
church school. 


Pastor Scott welcomes a new serviceman 
to his church next to the base. 
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We were stopped by an alert and 
efhcient guard who demanded identi- 
fication as we approached a restricted 
area. 

Since I was riding with the senior 
chaplain, the process was a formality 
and quickly done. Watching the pro- 
cedure, however, I noted a conspicuous 
blue badge on the young airman’s 
uniform. He was a “chapel guide.” 
In addition to his regular training, liv- 
ing the strenuous life of a recruit, 
standing guard and pulling KP in his 
turn, he had voluntarily assumed the 
duty of promoting the chapel program 
in his flight. 

Having heard of these men, I was 
curious to know about the type of 
person who would be chosen and what 
would be his attitude toward the work. 
The answer was easy to see. This man 
was a clean-looking and obviously in- 
telligent individual without the arro- 
gance so often associated with guards, 
but possessing a dignity which was 
impressive. When questioned about 
the work, I thought he stood a bit 
taller. 

“Are you proud of this position?” 

He replied with a smile as broad as 
his face, “Yes, sir.” 

Being a conservative Scot, perhaps 
I discounted this a wee bit until later 
when I learned that to be a chapel 
guide is a sought-after honor and that 
when leaving the service most of those 
who have been guides want to take 
their badges with them as souvenirs of 
honorable duty. 

This experience was but the begin- 
ning of an interesting and exciting 
evening at Lackland Air Force Base in 
San Antonio. It ended much later in 
the office of Chaplain Vernon M. 
Goodhand, wing chaplain of the base, 
where he and Chaplains Johnson, 
Ferguson, and Armstrong (all Meth- 


Chaplain Vernon M. Goodhand 
pinning on coveted blue chapel guide 
badges at Lackland Air Force Base. 
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Meet the Chaplain! 


He’s a mighty important guy . . . the military chaplain 


guarding the spiritual welfare of America’s Gl. 


Methodists supply 500 chaplains. 


by John R. McLaughlin 


odists), expressed the need for help 
from the church for their work. 

Lackland is the recruit base for the 
Air Force. Every recruit for the Air 
Force takes his basic training there. 
Following this he may be retained for 
further training, or he may be sent to 
another base for his technical work. 
Here I saw young men from every 
section of the U.S. being marched in 
ragged columns, dressed in every con- 
ceivable type of civilian dress from the 
sharpest zoot suit to clean blue jeans 
or neat sport coat with collar and tie. 
Here I saw all the coiffures from duck- 
tail to flat top reduced with a few 
strokes of the clippers to the Yul Bryn- 
ner style. 

These were all physical changes. 
But as I watched them and listened 
to the stories told to me by the chap- 
lains, I knew that here the men would 
be separated from the boys; here the 
training or lack of training which they 
received at home, in their schools and 
in their churches would either stand 
the strain or snap. 


As they adopt this radically different 
way of living, they will also be adopt- 
ing new lives, some for the better and 
some for the worse, according to the 
influence which is brought to bear 
upon them. The church, if it will set 
its hand to do it, can make the differ- 
ence felt in the right direction: first by 
the training which it gives to its chil- 
dren and youth; second by the manner 
in which it counsels its young men 
and women prior to military service, 
and follows them after they have de- 
parted; and third through its chaplains, 
their ministers in uniform. 

This is not only true at Lackland 
Air Force Base but also at Naval boot 
camps in Bainbridge, Md., Great 
Lakes, Ill., and San Diego, Calif.; and 
such Army camps as Fort Leonard 
Wood, Fort Knox, Fort Dix and others 
——to say nothing of the Parris Island 
of the Marines. Wherever your son 
may go, your church is there to greet 
him and to help him, through the 
ministers in uniform. 

Take a look at the program set up 














to receive the young recruits. Chaplain 
Vernon M. Goodhand, a Methodist, 
is the senior minister of this sprawling 
parish just outside San Antonio. Un- 
der him are a number of chaplains: 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Baptist, Latter Day Saints, Episco- 
palian, Roman Catholic and Jew. Un- 
der his direction, and with the help 
of these ministers of all faiths, a non- 
denominational program is _ being 
developed. 

The chaplain is one of the first 
persons a recruit will meet when he 
arrives on base. As a part of his pro- 
cessing, he is interviewed by a chap- 
lain in order to determine his church 
affliation and the possibility of his 
making a contribution to the chapel 
program. One of the first orientation 
lectures may be given by a chaplain, 
who will tell the neophytes that no 
day in a man’s life is a holiday, moral 
or otherwise; in the end that day will 
prove to be a nail in the structure of 
his destiny. 

It was not possible for me to witness 
the next step in the program but it 
was graphically described to me. 

After the meeting of the Protestants, 
the men are called together by 
denominations in order that they may 
meet the chaplains of their particular 
church and learn whatever program 
is projected by their own denomina- 
tion. Here the opportunity is offered 
for further instruction in the tenets of 
their faith. It is amazing how many 
persons who think of themselves as 
Methodists have never been baptized, 
much less confirmed. 

They volunteer by the hundreds for 
this religious training. I walked down 
the corridor of a large educational 
building and saw a sight which it 
was hard to believe could be seen any- 
where. On one door was the sign “Un- 
baptized Southern Baptists,” on the 
next door “Baptized Southern Bap- 
tists.” on the next “Lutherans,” again 
“Presbyterians USA,” “Presbyterians 
US.” In the room behind each one of 
these signs a chaplain of that de- 
nomination was teaching a class ac- 
cording to the ways of his own 
church. Down another corridor on 
either side of the hall two men of the 
Roman Catholic faith were lecturing 
to rooms full of young people who 
had asked for instruction. There was 
a group of Jewish people, another of 
Eastern Orthodox, another of Chris- 
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tian Scientists. Everywhere I went in 
the building there were groups meet- 
ing on that Wednesday night. 

It was in the auditorium of the 
building that the Methodists met. 
Here Chaplain John C. Johnson of 
the New Mexico Conference was talk- 
ing earnestly with a group of 88 per- 
sons concerning the articles of religion. 
In the room were officers, cadets, re- 
cruits, WAFs; almost every description 
of persons to be found on the base. 

Try teaching a group this size on 
a hot night with bugs of all descrip- 
tions (Texas size) pouring in through 
screenless windows! But the attention 
was good—the young people were 
there because they wanted to learn 
about the church. 

Again I was told, “This is a small 
group—come back after schools are 
out in June and see the number we 
have.” 

What then shall we say to these 
things; much more, what shall we do 
about them? 

Remember that this is only a sample, 
an example of the opportunity offered 





in every recruit center of the armed 
forces. 

The finest in visual aids, teaching 
materials, membership manuals, read 
ing materials—even certificates 
should be furnished for this work. 
Here is an opportunity for evangelism 
not offered anywhere else. 

Evangelism is the work of the 
Church, not of the military, and must 
be supported by the Church. Our 
ministers are on the field and anxious 
to serve if we will but provide the 
materials. 

The Commission on Chaplains, the 
official agency in this field, must carry 
the load in behalf of the church, but 
it can do so only as adequate funds 
are made available. Methodists’ op 
portunity to strengthen this work 
comes when the World-wide Com- 
munion offering and such other Com 
munion offerings are taken to be sent 
to the Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service. 





Dr. McLaughlin is general secretary of the 
Methodist Commission on Chaplains. 





When number of trainees swells, services are he!d in the amphitheater. Above: a morning 
worship service conducted by Chaplain Goodhand. Below: Easter sunrise service. 
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World-wide Communion Sunday is 
one of the most significant days in the 
modern church calendar. It is of deep 
spiritual worth and of abiding value. 

The date this year is Oct. 6, but cir- 
cuit churches may observe it on the pre- 
ceding or following Sunday. 

World-wide Communion Sunday is the 
occasion for a rededication of one’s life 
to the work of Christ and His Church. 
When could there be a more appropriate 
time for such a rededication? The com- 
munion table speaks to us of a cross and 
the cross calls us to a dedication of life. 
Every congregation should make careful 
plans for the day and think in terms 
not of limitations but of possibilities. 

The spiritual possibilities of this Sun- 
day are limitless. The purpose is for 
every member to grow in grace through: 
(1) a rededication to Christ, (2) per- 
sonal committment to daily prayer, daily 
Bible study, faithful church attendance, 
and Christian service, and (3) spiritual 
fellowship with Christians throughout 
the world at the Lord’s table. 

One of the World-wide Communion 
objectives is that each local congregation 
of every evangelical denomination around 
the globe will seek to have every member 
present at its own communion table. 
Those members of a local cungregation 
who are not able to attend because of 
illness or old age should have the Holy 
Communion taken to them. No one 
should be overlooked. 

It will be necessary to arrange for two 
morning communion services in many 
churches to care for the entire member- 
ship. Moreover, the Holy Communion 
should be administered also at the eve- 
ning worship service for those who are 
not able to attend in the morning. 

The World-wide Communion observ- 
ance does not contemplate union com- 
munion services, but rather that each 
local congregation shall seek to have its 
own resident members present at its own 
communion table. 

This day will be a day of holy remem- 
brance. Christ said, “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” This act of coming about 
his holy table on Oct. 6 will be a cor- 
porate remembrance. One of the imper- 
ishable values of the day will be the sense 
of fellowship each one will have with all 
Christians everywhere. It will give to 
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World-wide Communion Sunday Suggestions 
by the Board of Evangelism 


each follower of Christ a sense of be- 
longing, a feeling that he is a part of a 
great family of faith who loves Christ 
and seeks to do his will “on earth as it 
is done in heaven.” 

Oct. 6 can be a day of increased at- 
tendance of the membership of each con- 
gregation. One way to accomplish this 
“every member present” goal is to send 
out on the last Sunday afternoon in 
September a group of workers to call 
upon the entire resident membership and 
invite them personally to be present at 
the Lord’s table on World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday. If this plan is carried 
out faithfully, any church can experience 
an Easter attendance. The commission on 
membership and evangelism is the group 
in a local church to promote the attend- 
ance and the spiritual values of the 
day. (See p. 33.) 

This spiritually significant day will 
be a day of prayer around the com- 
munion table. Especially on this day our 
prayers must be inclusive. At such a 
time they must include the whole family 
of the faith throughout the whole world. 
The homeless and the helpless must not 
be forgotten. The wayward and the sin- 
ful must not be left out. 


Behold us, Lord, People of every race 
and clime gathered about thy table to 
share again in the gracious benefits of 
thy redeeming love. In penitence and 
faith we await thy pardoning grace. In 
love and trust we pray for our unity in 
the fellowship and service of thy dear 
name. 

Pour out, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
thy Spirit upon thy Church, that to all 
its members may come new visions, new 
life, new fellowship with Christ, its 
Living Head. Send us out, if thou wilt, 
and through us send out many another 
to work for the extension of thy King- 
dom throughout the world. Open our 
hearts that we may receive thy power; 
open our eyes that we may see Christ 
with hands outstretched to bless. Do 
with us what thou wilt and as thou wilt. 
So shall the earth be filled with the 
knowledge of thyself as the waters cover 
the sea. And to thee be the glory and 
praise, now and forevermore. Amen. 


The Methodist Church will join with 
other denominations in these great spir- 
itual objectives on World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday. 


LITERATURE 


from Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 


ville 5, Tenn. 


Wortp-wip—e Communion GulIDE 
FoR Ministers AND Vistrors. Single 
copies, 10¢; 10 or more, 5¢ each. 


Wor.p-wipe ComMMuNION Prayer 
Covenant. 100 for $2. Two-color folder 
similar to the Sallman’s Head of Chris 
prayer card folder, using Christ at the 
Last Supper. Signer pledges to pray daily 
for a world-wide spiritual awakening, for 
a new world order of peace and justice, 
and for three persons whose names he 
may write in. 


My Depication. 100 for 75¢. For all 
church members. Signers pledge to com- 
mune with Christ at the service on 
World-wide Communion Sunday; to 
continue to seek communion with Christ 
by daily Bible reading and prayer; to 
endeavor to strengthen the Christian fel- 
lowship by daily attitudes; and to seek 
to extend the fellowship by daily wit- 
nessing. 


Tue MEANING OF THE COMMUNION. 
Leaflet by E. Stanley Jones. 100 for 
$1.50. A new printing with a new cover 
design. 


Wortp-wip—E Communion MAILinc 
Piece or “Sturrer Learver.” 100 for 
$1.25. For including in your mailing to 
every member or family enlisting their 
loyalty and attendance at World-wide 
Communion service. Completely rewrit- 
ten. 


Tue FeLttowsuip oF Farru. Leaflet 
by John N. Link. 100 for $2. The Oc- 
tober Tract-of-the-Month. Goes auto- 
matically to subscribers at 100 for $1.50. 


New Wor.tp-wipe ComMunion Ma- 
TERIALS. Letterheads, with new emblem, 
100 for $1. Printed letter of invitation, 
100 for $1.25. Invitation post cards, 100 
for $1. Church Loyalty Attendance Rec- 
ord Cards, 100 for 50¢. Leaflet, “Why 
I Come to the Communion,” by Chand- 
ler, 100 for $1.50. Posters, three colors, 
15¢ each. Church bulletin, 100 for 
$1.25. Bulletin inserts, 100 for $1. 
Newspaper mats (with new emblem), 
l-column 15¢ each, 2-column 25¢ each. 


Oruer Items St1Lxt AvaILaB_e. Door 
knob cards, for visitors to leave where 
people are not at home, 100 for $1. Visi- 
tation agreement cards, for enlisting the 
visitors, 100 for 50¢. Sheets of stamps, 
100 to sheet, 20¢ per sheet. Window 
cards, 5¢ each, 10 or more at 4¢ each. 
“Draw Near With Faith,” leaflet by 
Bishop W. Earl Ledden, 100 for $1.50. 
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A layman preaching in every pulpit 


is the goal for °57 observance. 


Laymen’s Day 


by Shelby E. Southard 


The widening observance in Meth- 
odism each recent year of Laymen’s 
Day is, in the opinion of thoughtful 
church leaders, a reflection of a deep- 
ening awareness of some important 
central truths in Protestantism. 

One such truth is that the layman 
in the pulpit on Laymen’s Day (Oct. 
20) is not merely “playing preacher.” 
He is more significant perhaps as a 
symbol of the man in the pew freely 
witnessing to his faith in the simple 
words God puts upon the lips of each 
Laymen’s Day speaker. This privilege 
of direct access by all believers to their 
Creator becomes real each October in 
the widespread observance which sees 
thousands of laymen speaking in the 
churches. 

It is not Methodist laymen only. 
This day on the church calendar is 
sponsored by the general department 
of United Church Men, and laymen 
of 30 member denominations of the 
National Council of Churches now 
observe Laymen’s Day on the same 
autumn Sunday—together. 

Such united recognition of Lay- 
men’s Day—important in_ itself—is 
possibly more important as a symbol 
of the brighter prospect of united 
effort by these Protestant laymen in 
more and more significant ways in the 
vears to come. 
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Each year the men of the several 
churches get together on a common 
theme or subject. This year the theme 
is “My Father’s Business” (Luke 2:49, 
King James Version). Material de- 
veloping this theme for Methodist 
speakers has been written by Clarence 
M. Dannelly of Montgomery, Ala., 
himself a leader for over three decades 
in the program of lay activities in his 
church. 

Dr. Dannelly is superintendent of 
the Montgomery city and county 
school system. He was the long-time 
lay leader of the Alabama-West Florida 
Conference and a leading member and 
policy-maker on the Methodist Board 
of Education. He served on the com- 
mittee responsible for the erection of 
the new Board of Education building 
and has been a member of many Gen- 
eral Conferences before and after uni- 
fication. 

The school system which Dr. Dan- 
nelly heads has been the subject of 
widespread study by other educational 
authorities because of its uniquely suc- 
cessful administrative combination of 
the city and county systems. 

Dr. Dannelly’s Laymen’s Day ma- 


terial is being published in booklet 


Mr. Southard, as editor of The Methodist 
Layman, is closely associated with the lay 
activities program of the church. 


form for church-wide distribution by 
the General Board of Lay Activities. 
The board will mail the booklet to 
all pastors and lay leaders whose ad- 
dresses are currently on file in the 
Chicago office. A limited number of 
supplementary copies will also be 
mailed to those requesting them by 
Oct. 1. 

In addition to having a layman as 
speaker, the General Board of Lay 
Activities also recommends that men 
be featured in other parts of the serv- 
ice in order to dramatize before the 
church the fact that it is Laymen’s Day. 
This can be done by having a men’s 
chorus in place of the choir, by having 
laymen read the Bible, offer the prayer, 
and make the necessary announce- 
ments. 

Responsibility for planning Lay- 
men’s Day in his local church centers 
in the lay leader, working closely with 
the pastor. Usually the lay leader is in 
general charge of the worship service, 
introducing the speaker, and making 
necessary preliminary arrangements. 

It is hoped that the lay leader will 
use the occasion to remind the congre- 
gation forcefully of the long-range sig- 
nificance of Laymen’s Day, and of the 
program sponsored in our church by 
the laymen themselves in the fields of 
Methodist Men, lay speaking, and 
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stewardship and finance—especially 
the wider use of the every-member 
canvass to give the church program 
broad systematic support. 

A complete order of worship to 
guide those planning the Laymen’s 
Day program is included in the printed 
material, but this order of worship and 
the material itself are advisory and may 
be supplemented or changed by the 
local group. In fact, the board encour- 
ages the local planners to make full 
use of their own resources and ideas. 

One of the points of emphasis by 
the Board of Lay Activities is that the 
Laymen’s Day service be held on the 
third Sunday in October, the official 
date selected and publicized in the 
Discipline. It is felt there is a special 
value of having thousands of Methodist 
laymen talking on the same subject at 
the same day and hour, thus making a 
collective witness which cannot fail to 
have an impact on the communities 
where it is done. 

Careful co-ordinated work between 
the district superintendent and _ his 
district lay leader is suggested for those 
districts where there are circuits of 
churches served by a single pastor. 
One of the objectives this year is to 
have a Laymen’s Day service in each 
church of every circuit. Finding and 
assigning lay speakers on such a wide 
scale will call for close co-operation at 
the district level. 

Early attention will need to be given 
to this aspect of Laymen’s Day—1957, 
if the announced goal of “A Layman 
in Every Methodist Pulpit on Laymen’s 
Day” is to be realized. 





Dr. Dannelly 
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Methodist Men’s Clubs 


Sponsor Radio Program 


This is the sixth year Methodist Men 
clubs throughout the United States will 
be sponsoring the Methodist Men’s Hour 
on their local radio stations, beginning 
the first week in October. 

The Rev. Marshall T. Steel, pastor of 
Highland Park Church, Dallas, Tex., 
is the regular speaker each week. Besides 
his message, the service features prayer, 
music, and reading the Bible. 

Growing interest in the Methodist 
Men’s Hour is indicated by the number 
of requests for printed copies of Dr. Steel’s 
messages. Radio stations offer these free 
at the time of broadcast. These requests 
have been increasing steadily since the 
program was begun in 1952. 

Another indicator is the hour’s growing 
acceptance by radio stations. Here is the 
record: 


Year Number of Stations 
1952-53 38 
1953-54 184 
1954-55 266 
1955-56 312 
1956-57 349 


Over-all sponsorship for this half-hour 
recorded weekly program is by the 
General Board of Lay Activities. It is 
made available without charge to clubs 
which have arranged to have a local sta- 
tion broadcast them. Producers mail the 
recordings directly to the stations once 
local arrangements for the broadcast have 
been made. 

The purpose of the Methodist Men’s 
Hour radio series is to supplement, enrich 
and support the work of the local church. 
The broadcasts make possible a sub- 
stantial extension of its ministry, reach- 
ing many who do not come to the church. 

The new series will begin the week 
of Oct. 6 and will end next June 8. 
Because of the limit on the number of 
schedules that can be accepted, local 
Methodist Men clubs and other church 
groups wishing to sponsor the program 
are urged to do their scheduling early. 

Further information and _ audition 
records may be obtained from R. B. 
Brawner, executive director, Methodist 
Men’s Hour, 3300 Mockingbird Lane, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Increase TV Fund Pledge 
Good news for the Methodist Tele- 


vision Ministry comes from the North 
Texas and Louisiana Conferences, accord- 
ing to the Rev. Harry C. Spencer, general 
secretary of the Television, Radio and 
Film Commission. 

The North Texas Conference has 
adopted a goal of $32,000 for the quad- 
rennium. It will pay $15,000 immediately 











to help in program production and will 
contribute the remainder as a conference 
benevolence item. 

The Louisiana Conference has voted 
to increase its annual contribution to 
the Television Ministry from $3,200 to 
$10,000. This means that during the 
remainder of the quadrennium $30,000 
will be contributed in addition to the 
$3,200 already given this year. This will 
be raised as a conference benevolence 
item with each church paying its share. 

Dr. Spencer said other conferences 
hope to follow this plan, assuring sufh- 
cient money to produce additional pro- 
grams and to provide training so vitally 
needed in conferences and local com- 
munities. 


Need 75 Missionaries 


Seventy-five new missionaries are 
needed in Africa today, according to 
Bishop Ralph E. Dodge of the Lourenzo 
Marques Area in Africa. 

Bishop Dodge hopes that some of these 
will come from the United States and 
that among these will be a larger per- 
centage of Negroes and individuals from 
other minority groups than in the past. 

The Methodist Church also hopes to 
recruit missionary candidates from 
Europe, Brazil, the Philippines, Japan, 
India and from other branches of Meth- 
odism. 

Missionaries from 14 nations serve The 
Methodist Church in Africa today. These 
include 230 from the United States, 25 
from Norway, 14 from Sweden, and 
others from Denmark, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Spain, France and Eng- 
land. 

A Hungarian refugee couple is serving 
in the Belgian Congo. The Union of 
South Africa has sent missionaries to 
adjacent Mozambique. 

With the exception of seven members, 
the entire Methodist missionary staff of 
more than 300 is Caucasian. 

Because few new missionaries were 
sent to any mission fields from 1925 to 
1945, there is a scarcity of older, experi- 
enced missionaries in Africa, Bishop 
Dodge explains. 

More than half of the Methodist mis- 
sionaries in Africa today have less than 
10 years experience on the field. In some 
conferences senior missionaries are those 
in their second term. 

For the first time in the history of 
The Methodist Church in Africa, how- 
ever, a comparatively adequate staff is in 
sight, Bishop Dodge says. 

“Yet there is always need for new 
recruits to meet the demands of a rapidly 
expanding program as well as to replace 
those forced to leave the field on retire- 
ment and for health reasons,” Bishop 
Dodge points out. 
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by Charles W. Iglehart 





Bringing Japan into | ¢ 


An expert on Japan tells 


how this year’s mission study country 











This coming year we shall be join- 
ing all the other Protestant churches 
of North America in the study of 
Japan as the field of our foreign mis- 
sions interest. 

It should be a fascinating and re- 
warding experience, for we have had 
more to do with Japan over the past 
full century, both in peace and in 
conflict—and now in reconstruction— 
than with any other country outside 
of our own motherlands in Europe. 

More men in our churches have 
been there than in any other part of 
of the East, and many of them come 
back to report, as the son of one min- 
ister did: “I fell in love with Japan.” 
This young man added, “Especially 
with Haruko”; and today he and his 
wife and their two kiddies are living 
in a backwoods town on an island in 
the Inland Sea, serving, loving, and 
being loved by the people of the 
church and the neighborhood, as de- 
voted Methodist missionaries. 

Not all servicemen have gone that 
far, although over 10,000 men have 
found brides in Japan and have 
brought them back home among us. 
But we can thank a loving Father 
that, for multitudes of American 
young men, the terrible experiences 
and emotions of war have softened in 
memory and there now remains an 
affection for the people across the 
Pacific. If there are such in our neigh- 
borhood they should make a natural 
resource, if we can but draw on it, 
for interpreting the Japanese to the 
members not only of our study groups 
but of our entire church. 
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can come alive in your church. 


It would be a treat if we all might 
take the trip into Asia that brings us 
to the first sight of land—the cloud- 
mantled mountains on the rocky island 
chain that flanks the mainland of Asia 
opposite Korea and China. 

Coming nearer we would see the 
thatch-roofed huts clustered in fishing 
villages along the white beaches, and 
behind them tiers of terraced rice fields, 
hemmed in by hedges of deep-green 
tea bushes or interspersed with orchards 
of orange trees, leading up the slopes 
of tall bamboos to the dark cedars and 
pines climbing the mountainsides. This 
is the old Japan, and it still continues, 
intermingled with the modern life 
which we will soon see when we 
have come to port at Yokohama or 
Kobe. 

If we are headed for Tokyo, the 
capital with its over 7,000,000 dwellers, 
we shall board a crowded interurban 
electric train and go flashing through 
the truck farms and suburban sections 
until we arrive at the downtown 
terminal. Tall buildings, public and 
private, modern hotels, wide streets 
with every imaginable kind of vehicle, 
parks with here and there the sloping 
roof of a Buddhist temple or the red 
gateway leading to a secluded old 
Shinto shrine cry out for closer view- 
ing, but we can’t stop. Our taxi will 
whirl us along beside the ancient moat 
and the huge stone walls enclosing the 
Imperial Palace four or five miles to 
the campus of Aoyama Gakuin, its 40 
acres well-filled with buildings new 
and old, and with some 10,000 students 
from primary-school age through uni- 
versity post-graduate levels—coming 
and going: happy, alert and keen to 
finish life’s preparations and get into 
the scrimmage for keeps. In the neigh- 


borhood are scattered the homes of 
missionaries. All of them are busily en- 
gaged in the work of teaching, evan- 
gelization, student counselling, church 
extension, refugee relief, social welfare, 
or, for the more experienced ones, in 
administration of churches or schools. 
In this area the work was traditionally 
that of the former Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

If we had stayed on the ship and 
come to Kobe we would have been in 
the territory of the former Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and much 
the same splendid story of faithful 
foundation-laying and fine building 
and re-building would be seen. 

We would pass churches in Kobe, 
Osaka and Kyoto, Palmore Institute, 
the training junior college of Seiwa, 
and social work centers on the way to 
the great Methodist school, Kwansei 
Gakuin. Here, on a campus even larger 
than in Tokyo, again 10,000 students 
are making excellent records on the 
way to their professions and jobs. From 
these cities lines run all over central 
and western Japan with churches, 
schools and other institutions of Chris- 
tian influence. 


Japan: Old and New 


Modern Japan has just rounded out 
her first century. In that cycle of swift 
change she has given the world a 
classic example of a nations’s perilous 
journey out of Yesterday toward To- 
morrow. 

It is a journey on which many 
other peoples today are embarking, 
and more will soon enter the crowded 
channels. Indeed we, ourselves, are 
moving swiftly on that course. So a 
study of Japan, if undertaken with 
seriousness, may yield us much both 
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by way of admiration and of warning 
for the future. 

In 1853 President Fillmore sent 
Commodore Perry with a naval task 
force to “request” of Japan a treaty. 
Japan yielded with great reluctsnce, 
for she had in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had contact with 
Spain and Portugal, their priests and 
traders and behind them their power- 
ful rulers. In fear she had driven them 
out and closed the country. 

But once opened, the country gave 
itself wholeheartedly to developing the 
modern nation; this time in self- 
defense, as well as in appreciation of 
the values she saw in the Westerners’ 
ways. For about a half century she 
stood a true course. We helped her 
in it, and Asians watched her example 
with emulation. 

Through the unlocked gates mis- 
sionaries entered in 1859, and when 
in 1873, official prohibition of conver- 
sion to the Christian faith was with- 
drawn, open missionary work began. 
That was the very year that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church sent out five 
young couples who took up residence 
in four cities spanning the empire. 
Their God-given leader was Y. Honda, 
a young man from Hirosaki in the 
northeast who had been converted in 
Yokohama. When he returned home 
he took with him the Rev. John Ing to 
be the English teacher in the old clan 
school there. Within a few months a 
dozen students had received baptism, 
and the Hirosaki Church started its 
85-year history. This “mother church 
of Japanese Methodism” has nurtured 
and sent out into full-time Christian 
service over 200 of its sons and 
daughters. Other denominations were 
making similar records. 
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many new churches. 


One of Kyushu’s 


By 1873 there had been but ten 
baptisms in all Japan. Thirty-five years 
later the Protestant movement num- 
bered 75,000 in 500 churches, with as 
many trained Japanese ministers and 
women evangelists. 

It was a small but self-reliant 
church with vigorous leadership, a 
sense of responsibility for the conver- 
sion of its own people, and holding the 
highest hopes of an early victory for 
the faith. During this period most of 
the chief Christian schools and other 
institutions came into being. 

The work of and by Christian wom- 
en is noteworthy in Japan. First opened 
by women missionaries, it is now 
manned by capable Japanese women, 
buttressed by the present corps of de- 
voted women missionaries. In the old 
Japan there was very much of a lag 
in the public recognition of women 
and of their education. Christian 
schools for years carried the ball almost 
alone. 

Another development typical of 
Japan was the converging of the dif- 
ferent branches of the main streams 
of Protestantism into four or: five 
nationwide churches. The Presby- 
terian-Reformed groups, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Episcopal-Anglican com- 
munion, the major Methodist families, 
and a branch of them called the 
Holiness Church—each was organized 
as a single denomination. So in these 
five Japanese churches over four-fifths 
of all Protestants were enrolled. 


The Japan Methodist Church was 


Dr. Iglehart is one of America’s leading 
authorities on Japan and author of the 
new adult study book, Cross and Crisis in 
Japan. For three decades a Methodist mis- 
sionary in Tokyo, he has served also as a 
mission board secretary and a professor of 
missions at Union Theological Seminary. 







set up in 1907. With mutual loyalty 
and brotherliness on the part of the 


sending-church 
authorities, and the Japanese brethren, 
it became a completely autonomous 
body. Fraternally related to the older 
churches, it welcomed into full fel- 
lowship and responsibility the mis- 
sionaries and their work. 


missionaries the 


Fifty Years of Crisis, to Ruin 

But during the second half of this 
past century Japan has taken a course 
that has been full of problems, of 
tensions, and finally of disaster. 

Success means growth, and _ trade 
means expansion both for natural re- 
sources (Japan considers herself a 
“have-not” country) and for markets. 
Ninety million people packed into a 
state the size of Montana feel they 
must spill over the world in trade in 
order to live. So Japan entered the 
shipping free-for-all, encroached on the 
preserves of the Western powers, and 
found herself first in cold wars, and 
then in one hot war after another. 

The people did not want war. Yet, 
of course, they wanted to maintain 
their “way of life” which by now had 
far outstripped in economic standards 
all their neighbors of Asia. Fears of 
“crises” at every turn possessed the 
people. There were national decisions 
without precedents; history offered no 
guidance, so problems were met day 
by day with improvised policies. Grad- 
ually the military groups took the 
saddle, having at least a clear sense of 
direction. 

So Japan sped on to her “manifest 
destiny” to bring to an Asia that did 
not desire her “co-operation” what she 
genuinely believed to be her superior 
wisdom and strength. This was a fate- 
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ful period when the Christian churches 
suffered privations both spiritual and 
material. 

The end came in the last big war 
which closed in defeat, the first inva- 
sion in Japan’s history, and nearly 
seven years of military occupation. 
About everything that any citizen 
could dream of in the way of ruin had 
happened to the nation. Cities were 
demolished, business shattered; six 
million men in arms returned without 
jobs; there was a purge of nearly all 
leaders. There were changes of 
cherished customs and _ institutions, 
even to the national constitution, the 
ownership of land, and the system of 
public education. These and more left 
the people dazed. 

Yet through all this the Christian 
churches and schools came into their 
own, with a message of hope and with 
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Family Bible reading in a Tokyo home. 


hands outstretched in service. We 
shall always think of Toyohiko 
Kagawa as he was in those days of 
hopelessness: cheerful, with his ring- 
ing laughter just next to tears for his 
neighbors’ needs, toiling by day and 
night to relieve suffering, setting up 
shelters, distributing food, serving as 
consultant to the national government. 
He was warning against communist 
tactics while pressing forward the co- 
operative movement, and always every- 
where preaching the imperishable 
Good News of God in Christ to his 
people. 

The occupation, with rare under- 
standing, avoided excesses of power 
and encouraged Japan to get back on 
her feet. It came to an end leaving 
little or no bitterness and, in the main, 
sincere appreciation. The Japanese 
people gave it the co-operation with- 
out which it could have accomplished 
nothing lasting. Now they are back 
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doing their own national housekeep- 
ing, and facing the future with a new 
relaxed sense of freedom from the 
terrible “destiny” that had bewitched 
them. 

Disillusioned as to the force of arms 
for security, utterly fed up with war, 
hating the very sight of a military 
uniform, their one desire is to be left 
out of any power-orbits of conflict. 
They want to be free to develop a 
modest economy for living in peace 
with their neighbors: Korea, China, 
Indonesia, and even Russia. 


Our Continuing Involvement 

How are we involved in all this? 

We have given the churches and 
the schools much assistance in their 
super-human task of reconstruction. 
Most of the destroyed properties have 
been put back into order. The basic 
reconstruction is now done. The folks 
over there will never cease to be grate- 
ful for our sympathetic help. They 
want us to continue in the team. 
“Lifer” missionaries are desired and 
happily put to work. 

There are some new departures in 
church life which are of special in- 
terest. In 1941, 34 different churches 
and missions united in a single Church 
of Christ in Japan (the Kyodan). 
After the war there were withdrawals 
and some reorganization, but the 
united church is carrying on with 
vigor and harmony, including about 
one-half of all Protestants in the coun- 
try. 

The plan of co-operation with the 
West is new also. In this country there 
is an Interboard Committee through 
which the monies and personnel of 
the ten major mission boards are 
channeled. In Japan these are taken 
up and administered by a joint com- 
mittee representing the church and 
with missionary representatives. Thus 
the integration of our workers and 
offerings into the life of church and 
schools is smoothly accomplished, 
without endangering the spirit of self- 
sacrifice among the Japanese. All 
Methodist missionary work in Japan 
feeds into this united church. 

Visits from outstanding Christian 
leaders of the West are particularly 
welcome, such as the evangelistic 
campaigns by the Rev. E. Stanley 
Jones every other year, and the annual 
summer residence in Japanese towns 
and villages of a score of pastors and 
their wives under the leadership of 


the Rev. Lawrence Lacour, through 
the Division of World Missions. The 
young J-3’s, mostly in Christian 
schools, have rendered grand service. 

The entire Christian movement, and 
certainly all our relations with the 
work in Japan must move in the con- 
text of the enveloping national and 
international situation. If there should 
be another war, Japan itself would 
presumably be destroyed, since the 
islands almost touch Soviet territory 
in the north. The sheer question of 
survival, humanly speaking, rests with 
us and our attitudes and policies. Our 
study of Japan within our local church 
groups dare not evade this central and 
crowning issue of our day. 

Our Lord, through the great Apostle, 
has summoned us to a task many times 
more difficult than carrying forward 
our foreign mission, splendid as that 
is. It is a call to a “ministry of recon- 
ciliation”"—as between man and God, 
to be sure, but right now reconcilia- 
tion between us and those we deem 
our political enemies. 

Our Master left no alternative for 
resolving conflicts: first, repentance of 
our own sins, and then forgiveness of 
what we see to be wrong in others. 
This is a distasteful course, and it 
leaves us utterly vulnerable as love al- 
ways must. 

Japan is not really free, nor is it 
policy made in Tokyo that will de- 
termine the future of Asia and the 
world. And even if it did, the Chris- 
tians there number one to two hundred 
of population. We, on the other hand, 
as Christian church members number 
more than one out of two in a nation 
avowedly wielding the dominant role 
of power in our generation, and with 
a Christian tradition behind it. 

What would happen if our study 
of Japan in our local church this next 
season led us to an inner disarming of 
our fears and a call to the ministry of 
reconciliation? And what if the tens 
of millions of our fellow Christians 
in America were to follow until public 
climate changed and under God our 
beloved nation were to become a 
mediator of good will and mutual 
understanding? Can we doubt that 
this would melt the cold hatreds of 
today into human brotherhoed once 
more and open up a way ahead where 
now God’s signals are set stark red? 

Perhaps a group study of Japan in 
her humiliation and crisis is the time 
and place for this miracle to begin. 
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When the lay employees of your 
church retire within the next few 
years, what will happen to them? 

Will the custodian be forced to call 
upon relatives for financial help? Will 
the church secretary face the em- 
barrassment of having members dig 
into their pockets to help her? Will 
the minister of music become a charity 
case? Or will all of these persons be 
able to retire on adequate monthly 
pensions? 

If your church has enrolled its lay 
employees in the Lay Employees Pen- 
sion Fund of The Methodist Church, 


these and similar problems will be 


Qe before retirement time arrives. 


Provision for the support of its re- 
tired ministers has been the concern of 


The Methodist Church since 1783. It 
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was not until 1948, however, that Gen- 
eral Conference adopted a pension 
program for laymen working for the 
church. 

The Lay Employees Pension Fund 
was established to give churches and 
church-related organizations the oppor- 
tunity to provide fully funded pen- 
sions for lay employees. 

Since its founding, the pension fund 
and participation in the program have 
grown steadily, according to the Rev. 
Charles L. Calkins, general secretary 
of the General Board of Pensions. 

Groups enrolling 100 per cent of 
their employees range from _ local 
churches to general boards and agen- 
cies of The Methodist Church. 

Representative of these groups are 


Boston Avenue Methodist Church, 
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Protected by their church 
are Norbert Wacker, 
building superintendent, 
and Mildred Burch, min- 
ister of music, of Bexley 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
Bexley has all its staff 
in Lay Employees Pen- 
sion Plan. 


By a Methodist pension 
plan your church can 
provide security for the 


laymen on its payroll. 


by Darrell R. Shamblin 


Tulsa, Okla., with 11 lay employees 
enrolled; Missouri Methodist Hospital, 
St. Joseph, Mo., 17; Cunningham 
Children’s Home, Urbana, IIl., three; 
Wiley College, Marshall, Tex., 29; 
Commission on World Service and Fi- 
nance, Southern California-Arizona 
Conference, 16; and the New York 
Area Episcopal Fund Office with its 
two lay employees enrolled. 

Most boards and agencies on the 
general church level have 100 per cent 
of their lay employees enrolled in the 
Lay Employees Pension Fund, Dr. 
Calkins reports. Exceptions are those 
organizations which have their own 
pension plan. 

Harmon W. Brown, a layman who 
had taught economics at Dakota Wes- 
leyan University, who was later treas- 
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urer of the university, and who had 
worked for a life insurance company, 
came to the General Board of Pensions 
in 1948 to set up the Lay Employees 
Pension Fund. 

Since that date the number of agen- 
cies participating in the pension pro- 
gram has grown to 74, with the num- 
ber of active participants totaling 459. 
Income annuity accumulations (paid 
by employees) have increased to $177,- 
355 and service annuity accumulations 
(paid by employers) now total $483,- 
583. The total accumulation, including 
reserves, was $679,051 as of May 31. 
During the past year benefits totaling 
$4,195 were paid to 28 persons. 

“There has been a steady growth 
in the Lay Employees Pension Fund 
during its eight-year history,” Dr. 
Calkins reports. “Although compara- 
tively new, the program is already 
serving several hundred people. A few 
are receiving regular annuities and two 
death benefits have been paid.” 

Methodists will have many questions 
about this program, such as: 


What are the benefits to the em- 
ployee? 

When a participating lay employee 
reaches the age of 60, or at any time 
thereafter, he may retire or be retired. 
Upon retirement, he begins to receive 
lifetime annuity payments, based on 
the total amount paid by him and his 
employer into the pension fund and 
the accumulated interest. 

If the employee becomes totally and 
permanently disabled before reaching 
the age of 60 and furnishes a certificate 
from a physician to this effect, he may 
retire. Or if in the sole judgment of 
the employer, the employee’s health is 
impaired or he is disabled, then the 
employer may retire him. 

Whether he retires voluntarily or 
involuntarily before reaching 60, the 
employee will be paid an annuity on 
the basis of funds credited to him at 
the time of his retirement. 

The employee has the right to desig- 
nate a beneficiary in the event of death 
prior to his retirement. If he names no 
beneficiary, the sum credited to him 
will be paid to the executor or admin- 
istrator of his estate. 

If his employment is terminated, 
the employee has the choice of letting 
the money remain in the Pension 
Fund or having it refunded to him. 

If he withdraws the money, he re- 
ceives only the amount he has paid in, 
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with interest. If he leaves the money 
invested, when he reaches the age of 
60 he will be able to draw an annuity 
based on both his and his employer's 
contributions and the accrued interest. 

If the employee changes jobs but 
remains in the service of The Meth- 
odist Church, he may continue in the 
pension program if his new employer 
is a participant. 


What are the benefits to the em- 
ployer? 

A good pension program enables 
the employer to obtain and hold the 
kind of employees he needs to make 
his organization effective. It also builds 
good will for the employer on the part 
of employees. 

Such benefits promote longer terms 
of employment. Executives say that a 
well-trained worker, happy with his 
job and its benefits, serves a longer 
period with the same organization. 
This more than repays the firm for its 
contribution to a pension plan, they 
agree. 


Who is eligible for membership? 


Participation is open to all full or 
part-time lay employees of The Meth- 
odist Church. This includes employees 
of Methodist homes, hospitals, and col- 
leges; local church ministers of music, 
financial secretaries, youth and te- 
ligious education directors, custodians, 
and any other laymen on the church 
payroll. 

“The purpose of the fund,” accord- 
ing to the 1956 Methodist Discipline 
Cf 1658, 1. b), “shall be to provide 
annuities for lay employees of local 
churches, boards, commissions, agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations in 
the United States of America listed in 
the book of Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church or in the directory printed 
in the journal of any Annual Confer- 
ence of The Methodist Church situ- 
ated in the United States of America.” 

To be eligible for membership, a 
layman must reside in the United 
States and must have been employed 
by a participating employer for at least 
one continuous year. 

Upon request of both employer and 
employee, the layman may become 
eligible earlier with approval of the 
General Board of Pensions. If the em- 
ployer wishes, he may contribute to 
the fund for credit of the employee for 
service rendered in previous years, with 
the permission of the general board. 


What does the program cost? 

The program calls for a minimum 
of an amount equal to 9 per cent of 
the employee’s salary to be paid into 
the fund. The employee contributes 
3 per cent and the employer pays 6. 
By mutual agreement, however, either 
or both may increase payments. The 
increased payments do not have to be 
based on the two-to-one ratio. 

If house rent, board, lodging, or 
similar accommodations are furnished 
the lay employee by the employer, then 
a like percentage of the value of these 
must be added to the amount paid by 
both into the fund. 


How does the Methodist program 
compare with other pension plans? 

It compares favorably with other 
pension plans. In most cases the Meth- 
odist program is better. 

“We are in a favorable position to 
administer a Lay Employees Pension 
Program to the greatest advantage of 
the lay employee,” a spokesman for 
the board said. “Methodists (both em- 
ployer and employee) get more for 
their money when they invest in their 
own plan.” 


Does enrollment in the Methodist 
program exclude the employee from 
other pension plans? 

No. The plan can be co-ordinated 
with any other pension program in 
operation by any church or agency. 
The Methodist plan also operates in- 
dependently of social security. 


Are church groups being en- 
couraged to take advantage of this 
plan? 

Yes. The General Board of Pensions 
hopes to make more groups aware of 
the potentialities of the program. 

“It is our belief,” says Dr. Calkins, 
“that many churches and church-re- 
lated agencies will take advantage of 
the program offered by the Lay Em- 
ployees Pension Fund if only they 
become fully aware of the program 
offered.” 

The Methodist Church has seen the 
need to provide a pension program for 
its lay employees as well as its minis- 
ters. Church organizations are follow- 
ing through by enrolling their lay em- 
ployees in the program. 


Further information regarding the @ 


Methodist pension program may be 
obtained from the General Board of 
Pensions, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. 
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Ministry 
to the 
Deaf 





Soundless lives are being enriched because our church cares. 


by Charles Parkin 


One of the significant specialized 
ministries of The Methodist Church is 
the ministry to the deaf. 

There are an estimated 3,000,000 
persons in the United States with par- 
tial or total loss of hearing. Helping to 
fill the spiritual needs of these people 
is an important mission not only for 
The Methodist Church, but for any 
Christian body. 

For more than 60 years a Methodist 
family has been ministering to the deaf 
in Chicago and in several midwestern 
states. This ministry was begun in 1893 
by the Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab. After 
his death in 1941, his daughter, the 
Rev. Constance Elmes, has continued 
to carry on the work. Mrs. Elmes is the 
wife of a Chicago attorney and the 
mother of five children. 

Today this ministry to the deaf is 
supported by the Division of National 
Missions of the Board of Missions and 
the Chicago Home Missionary and 
Church Extension Society. The di- 
vision also gives financial aid to a min- 
istry to the deaf in the Ohio Confer- 
ence, 

Since the work in the Chicago area 
is the oldest, it may serve as an example 
of this unusual ministry to people at 
their point of need. Here is how the 
program is carried out by Mrs. Elmes: 

Through sign language, Mrs. Elmes 
ministers to the deaf in the same way 
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a pastor serves members in his local 
church. This includes weddings, bap- 
tisms, funerals, worship services, lec- 
tures, counseling and teaching. 

Mrs. Elmes helps the deaf to live 
normal lives, using the universal sign 
language, speech, lip reading, pictures, 
films and plays. She also teaches the 
sign language to parents of deaf chil- 
dren. Through this ministry the deaf 
are able to share in the experiences of 
prayer and worship and to bring others 
into the Christian fellowship. 

The Methodist Church for the Deaf 
meets each Sunday afternoon at Chi- 
cago Temple with an attendance of 50 
to 75 persons. But Mrs. Elmes’ parish 
extends beyond Chicago to 53 mid- 
western towns in six states, and her 
total congregation is more than 350. 

Mrs. Elmes sums up her philosophy 
of working with the deaf-as follows: 

“I understand and love the deaf. I 
want to serve them because I feel they 
are my people.” 

She learned the sign language as a 
child. Her father had become deaf in 
childhood. For almost 50 years he had 
given his life in a ministry to those 
who shared his handicap. 

Dr. Hasenstab was the nation’s first 
Methodist minister to the deaf, Mrs. 
Elmes explains. 

In her work, Mrs. Elmes has come 
to know many deaf persons on intimate 


terms. She has come to share their 
fears, hopes, trials and triumphs. 

The Division of National Missions 
is interested in extending the work 
among the deaf. A principal way is to 
train local parish ministers to serve the 
deaf in their communities. Any Meth- 
odist pastor who is willing to learn the 
universal sign language can become a 
minister to the deaf. 

The minister (as one pastor has done 
already) goes to Washington, D.C., 
for four weeks of training in the sign 
language and techniques of working 
with the deaf. This training is financed 
under a grant from the federal govern- 
ment. Ministers interested in obtaining 
further information regarding _ this 
training may write the Division of Na- 
tional Missions, 1701 Arch St., Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pa. 

Churches and church groups inter- 
ested in providing financial support for 
the ministry to the deaf may do so 
through General Advance Specials. 
Checks may be sent through the an- 
nual conference treasurer or to the 
treasurer, Division of National Mis- 
sions, at the Philadelphia address. Con- 
tributions should be marked “Ministry 
to the Deaf.” 





Dr. Parkin is director of the Advance 
office of the Division of National Missions 
of the Board of Missions. 
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World 

: Service 
Jurisdiction Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


WHOLE U.S. CHURCH 
$11,819,125 


BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for the full year 1956-57 for World Service, General Advance Specials and 
Conference Advance Specials (fiscal year June 1, 1956, to May 31, 1957) 


Conference Advance Specials are reported by the annual conferences. All other 
figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. 


ment met) 


$11,511,920 


NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


3,152,855 
BOSTON AREA 
253,952 
Maine 
36,600 
New England 
120,965 
New England Southern 
71,071 
New Hampshire 
25,316 
NEW YORK AREA 
626,313 
Newark 
181,403 
New York 
104,239 
New York East 
211,606 
Troy 
129,065 


PHILADELPHIA AREA 


562,478 
New Jersey 

183,857 
Philadelphia 

223,730 


Puerto Rico Provisiona! 


Wyoming 490,943 


PITTSBURGH AREA 


666,136 
Erie 

168,319 
Pittsburgh 

259,021 
West Virginia 

238,796 

SYRACUSE AREA 

368,756 
Central New York 

37,990 
Genesee 

165,203 
Northern New York 

65,563 


WASHINGTON Ana) 


75,220 
Baltimore 
345,336 
Central Pennsylvania 
219,283 
Peninsula 
110,601 
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3,036,229 


236,290 
30,881 
113,512 
68,649 
23,247 


584,308 
166,313 

89,589 
211,483 
116,922 


517,260 
159,487 
214,419 

2,775 
140,578 


659,449 
166,668 
261,796% 
230,984 


362,914 

135,838 

167,070% 
60,005 


676,006% 
345,466% 
213,229 

117,310% 


$ 5,665,711 


767,651 


52,628 
9,882 
27,846 
11,375 
3,524 


142,123 
38,917 
29,025 
47,204 
26,975 


146,948 
54,172 
74,005 

2,260 
16,510 


138,080 
59,409 
39,633 
39,037 


109,235 
33,602 
62,240 
13,393 


178,635 
93,819 
43,156 
41,660 


$ 4,804,519 


1,004,398 


81,993 
1,742 
56,277 
21,294 
2,677 


212,027 
72,575 
25,395 
61,864 
52,192 


148,522 
53,922 
82,247 

x 
12,353 


417,680 
116,989 
139,995 
160,696 


47,839 
3,853 
37,991 
5,995 


96,335 
36,815 
58,598 

922 


World 

Service 

Jurisdiction Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


World 
Service 
Receipts 
(%& denotes 
apportion- 
ment met) 


SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


2,580,307 


ATLANTA AREA 
366,625 


North Georgia 
South Georgia 


190,889 
175,736 


BIRMINGHAM AREA 
210,400 


Alabama-West Florida 
82,575 


North Alabama 
127,825 


CHARLOTTE AREA 


477,316 

South Carolina 
206,564 
Western North Carolina 
270,752 

JACKSON AREA 
156,002 

Mississippi 

sa 81,851 


North Mississi 
oe 74151 


JACKSONVILLE AREA 
213,883 


Cube 


Florida 
213,883 


LOUISVILLE AREA 


293,377 
Kentucky 
80,225 
Louisville 
76,471 
Memphi 
- 136,681 
NASHVILLE AREA 
348,077 
Holston 
222,534 
Tennessee 
125,543 
RICHMOND AREA 
514,627 
North Carolina 
143,342 
Virginia 
o 371,285 


2,485,995 


386,121 %& 
210,385 
175,736% 


196,581 


82,575% 
114,006 


447,039 
188,046 
258,993 


154,209 
81,851 % 
72,358 


223,542% 
1,231 % 
222,31 1% 


248,575 


65,738 
69,708 
113,129 


315,277 
204,934 
110,342 


514,648% 
143,342% 
371,306% 
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General 
Advance 
Specials 


1,646,575 


202,610 


131,900 
70,709 


411,117 
59,666 
51,450 


279,129 
88,588 
190,540 


39,370 
22,001 
17,368 


316,656 
257 
316,398 


137,686 


34,767 
27,140 
75,778 


185,492 
133,263 
52,229 


374,513 
86,661 
287,851 


Conference 
Advance 


1,034,297 


168,462 
83,231 
85,231 


62,876 
1,975 
60,901 


73,638 
47,922 
25,716 


26,263 


23,169 
3,094 


265,556 


383,245 
383,245 
x 








World 


World Service 

Service Receipts 

Jurisdiction Apportion- (% denotes 
Area and ment for apportion- 
Conference Year ment met) 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


292,380 224,757 
ATLANTIC COAST AREA 
68,939 61,902 
Central Alabama 
10,691 7,500 
Florida 
9,835 9,835% 
Georgia 
20,558 16,712 
South Carolina 
27,855 27,855% 
BALTIMORE AREA 
103,108 58,937 
Delaware 
44,125 22,000 
East Tennessee 
6,101 3,440 
North Carolina 
14,834 11,986 
Washington 
38,048 21,511 
NEW ORLEANS AREA 
41,528 36,362 
Louisiana 
16,823 15,476 
Mississippi 
15,782 12,000 
Upper Mississippi 
8,923 8,886 
NEW ORLEANS AREA 
29,372 20,577 
Texas 
18,635 9,840 
West Texas 
10,737 10,737 %& 
SAINT LOUIS AREA 
49,433 46,977 
Central West 
14,499 14,499% 
Lexington 
27,432 28,478% 
Southwest 
3,310 2,000 
Tennessee 
4,192 2,000 


NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


3,286,755 3,319,814 
DAKOTAS AREA 
72,135 70,736 
North Dakota 
32,284 30,525 
South Dakota 
39,851 40,21 1% 
ILLINOIS AREA 
653,244 657,935% 
Iinois 
279,320 282,240% 
Rock River 
257,668 256,903 
Southern Illinois 
116,256 118,791 % 
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General 
Advance 
Specials 


13,142 


3,488 
100 
2,992 
168 
227 


1,305,345 


17,977 


10,752 
7,224 


195,817 
67,362 
81,186 
47,268 


Conference 
dvance 
Specials 

(< denotes 
no report) 


110,177 


36,032 


1,200 


30,707 
16,270 
210 
2,830 
11,397 


19,474 


6,753 
12,721 


16,172 


1,180,407 


15,294 
8,162 
7,132 


138,084 
64,609 
49,741 
23,734 


World 
World Service 
Service Receipts 
Jurisdiction Apportion- (% denotes 
Area and ment for apportion- 
Conference Year ment met) 
INDIANA AREA 
589,299 590,745% 
Indiana 
219,710 218,623 
North Indiana 
242,711 242,71 1% 
Northwest Indiana 
26,878 129,41 1% 
IOWA AREA 
369,926 366,462 
lowa-Des Moines 
178,211 171,453 
North lowa 
191,715 195,009% 
MICHIGAN AREA 
422,961 443,517 % 
Detroit 
264,905 284,527 % 
Michigan 
158,056 158,989 % 
MINNESOTA AREA 
181,162 181,581 % 
Minnesota 
181,162 181,581 % 
OHIO AREA 
837,282 843,218% 
North-East Ohio 
413,900 419,020% 
Ohio 
423,382 424,198% 
WISCONSIN AREA 
160,746 165,616% 
West Wisconsin 
60,191 60,191 & 
Wisconsin 
100,555 105,425% 


SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


1,704,093 1,650,482 
ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA AREA 
295,576 300,477 % 
Little Rock ° 
102,462 107,054% 
Louisiana 
94,406 99,235% 
North Arkansas 
98,708 94,187 
DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 
300,991 317,172% 
Central Texas 
79,263 81,151 %& 
North Texas 
97,038 110,000% 
Northwest Texas 
124,690 126,020% 


HOUSTON-SAN ANTONIO AREA 
340,492 


272,147 
Rio Grande 
9,133 9,133% 
Southwest Texas 
140,477 72,132 
Texas 
190,882 190,882% 
KANSAS AREA 
277,440 260,158 
Central Kansas 
165,503 148,181 
Kansas 
111,937 111,977*% 


General 
Advance 
Specials 


366,793 


150,995 
158,637 
57,159 


153,215 
76,835 
76,380 


166,426 


95,060 
71,366 


94,490 


94,490 


254,360 


121,897 
132,462 


56,263 


29,270 
26,993 


1,013,286 


124,473 
34,777 
71,200 


18,496 


289,782 


69,378 
126,922 
93,480 


90,915 
60,843 
30,071 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 
(X denotes 
no report) 


256,479 
195,809 
8,472 
52,198 


23,402 
7,072 
16,329 


20,099 
12,544 
7,544 


17,629 


17,629 


668,355 


436,887 
231,468 


41,063 


20,788 
20,275 


900,983 


113,003 
15,907 
76,573 
20,523 


243,632 


96,091 
101,799 
45,740 


392,920 


1,018 
7,461 
384,441 


58,565 
19,240 
39,325 
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World World 
World Service Conference World Service Conference 
Service Receipts Advance Servic Receipts dvance 
Jurisdiction Apportion- (%& denotes General pone Jurisdiction Apportion- (%& denotes General Specials 
and ment for apportion- Advance (x tes Area and ment for apportion- Advance (X< denotes 
Con’ Year ment met) Specials no report) Conference Year ment met) Specials no report) e 
MISSOURI AREA Montana 
160,806 176,718% 78,412 40,448 42,792 35,917 8,856 7,268 
issour Wyoming State 
M ’ 36,334 36,629% 27,311 8,485 16,507 16,435 7,513 12,033 
St. Lowis 
76,903 91,903% 33,369 8,963 
Southwest Missouri 
LOS ANGELES AREA 
1.50 Ate we sans 286,557 293,676% 144,481 «(2385567 
Hawaii Mission 
578 6,000% 2,921 x 
NEBRASKA AREA Southern Calif.-Arizona 
148,030 142,293 35,691 30,617 285,979 287,676% 141,560 385,567 
Nebraska 
148,030 142,293 35,691 30,617 
PORTLAND AREA 
222,874 203,760 62,364 86,324 
OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO AREA Alaska Mission 
180,758 181,513% 193,106 21,795 1,235 5,220% 543 7,430 
Okichoma Idaho 
125,005 125,005%¢ 153,020 21,795 P 23,518 23,071 5,753 x 
; F regon 
felon Mileslon 16 885% 5 ‘6 83,197 75,464 19,978 23,675 
‘ Pacific Northwest 
New Mexico 55,617 55,623 40,079 x 114,924 100,005 36,090 55,009 
SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
140,134 153,000% 90,803 5,533 
WESTERN JURISDICTION Colifernie-Nevede uae siaene eye aes 
802,735 792,378 341,463 574,255 cilia epetned te , . . 
1,611 2,977 * 1,683 - 1,347 
| DENVER AREA 
153,170 141,941 43,812 96,831 
Colorado MISCELLANEOUS 
93,871 89,589 27,441 77,528 2,262% 578,247 


and the Quadrennial Program 1956-1960 


fF THE ADVANCE AND OTHER QUADRENNIAL PROGRAM FOR 
GENERAL BENEVOLENCES EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


[ Advance oe 
Specials $10,000,000 
Om MISSI a ° 


WORLD SERVICE 
APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES 
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Effective 


Church 








What to do Now About the Local Church Emphasis 


The bishops, in their meeting last 
December, suggested that every church 
continue to study the Local Church 
Kit Booklets, Self-Study Guide and 
related materials. 

Particularly, the bishops urged that 
the following things be accomplished 
in every church: 

1. Holding a leadership course for 
church and church-school workers. 

2. Full organization of every church, 
including an active church school, 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
Methodist Men and Sunday evening 
meetings of the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship. It should include also a fully 
functioning official board and the com- 
missions on membership and evan- 
gelism, education, missions and stew- 
ardship and finance. 

3. Presentation of the challenge of 
church vocations at home and abroad 
and prayerful cultivation of church 
youths ‘and adults for such service. 


Set Goals and Publicize Them 


It will help if you review the find- 
ings of your own Self Study Guide 
Toward a More Effective Church. 
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These five Local Church Emphasis 
kit booklets will help your group dis- 
cover things that need to be done to 
make your own church more effective. 
Illustrations of goals that are being 
set by churches appear on page 30. 
They are given as examples of the 
kinds of things you may need to set 
as goals in your own church. Find the 
particular needs of your church as you 
study it and set them as goals, whether 
or not they appear in the kit booklets, 
Self-Study Guide or in the following 
suggestions. 

You will notice that these sugges- 





tions fall under the five headings of 
the poster on the opposite side of this 
page. The commissions (or in the case 
of Section V of the poster, the appro- 
priate committees) should decide on 
objectives which they feel can be 
reached by March of 1958. 

Then someone should be designated 
to take the poster out of THe Mets- 
opist Story and fill in the selected 
goals of your church. (India ink or 
grease pencil give the best results. 
Fountain pen, ball point pen and ordi- 
nary colored pencil are not recom- 
mended.) The poster should then be 
placed on a bulletin board or in some 
other prominent place around the 
church. 

Additional posters can be made from 
other copies of Toe Metuoptst Story 
for posting in other locations and to 
check on progress at commission meet- 
ings. 


For a chart of the goals for your church, 
see page 28-9. To remove the chart for 
posting, avoid tearing on perforations. 
Lay the magazine flat in open position; 
grasp these two pages together and tug 
gently so they will pull out at the 
staples. 




















Goals for 





~ Methodist Church 


Goals Towr 





Evangelism 


The Commission on Membership and Evangelism, in co- 
operation with the pastor and official board, should select 
goals, take the initiative and give guidance in reaching them. 


ne uumemimmmnmeiion a 
_ Christian Education 


The Commission on Education, in co-operation 
with the pastor and official board, should select goals, take 
the initiative and give guidance in reaching them. 








Missions 


The Commission on Missions, in co-operation with the 
pastor and official board, should select goals, take the 
initiative and give guidance in reaching them, 


LL 


Stewardship 
and Lay Activities 


The Commission on Stewardship and Finance and the lay 


leader, with the pastor and official board, should select 
goals, take the initiative and give guidance in reaching them. 








Social Concerns | alle 


The Committees on Temperance, World Peace and Social and 
‘Economic Relations, or the Commission on Christian Social 
Relations, with the pastor and official board, should select 
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Your Church 





Might Choose Some Goals 
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Here are some suggestions for goals 
in each of the five fields. Your com- 
pleted chart should show goals on this 
order, but selected with a view to the 
particular needs of your own church. 


Membership and Evangelism 


1. Have an organized and working 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism. 
2. Show a net gain in church mem- 
bership. 
3. Receive some new members by pro- 
fession of faith. 
4. Every member to participate daily 
in family or private devotions. 
5. Help to start a new church in a 
neglected community. 

See Kit Booklet #1 on Evangelism 
for further suggestions. 


1. Have an active commission on edu- 
cation and church school in our 
church. This may include the Meth- 
odist Sunday Evening Fellowship, 
weekday activities, home membership 
for nursery and adults, and an out- 
post Sunday school. 
2. Use Methodist literature through- 
out the church school. 
3. Show a net increase in church- 
school attendance and enrollment. 
4. Conduct a training class for teach- 
ers in our own church, with a careful 
plan for recruiting church-school 
workers and for helping them prepare 
for their responsibilities. 
5. Send our students to and provide 
financial support for Methodist col- 
leges, universities and Wesley Foun- 
dations. 

See Kit Booklet #2 on Christian 
Education for further suggestions. 
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Missions 

1. Have a well-organized and func- 
tioning commission on missions. 
2. Have a church-wide school of mis- 
sions, using the study book prepared 
by the Joint Section of Education and 
Cultivation of the Board of Missions. 
3. Accept our World Service askings 
and pay them in full. 
4. Undertake one or more Advance 
Specials: conference-initiated, general 
in the field of national missions, or 
general in the field of world missions. 
5. Present the claims and opportunities 
for full-time Christian service offered 
by the church. 

See Kit Booklet 443 on Missions for 


further suggestions. 


Stewardship and Lay Activities 


1. Conduct an annual stewardship em- 
phasis (commitment of time and abili- 
ties). 
2. Conduct an annual every-member 
canvass (commitment of possessions ). 
3. Have an active Methodist Men 
club with projects on local, district, 
conference and world-wide levels. Let 
the club help our church achieve an 
annual increase of 10 per cent in 
membership by profession of faith. 
4. Enlist lay speakers. Co-operate with 
the district superintendent to see that 
a worship service is held in every 
Methodist church every Sunday. 
5. Train lay leadership. Co-operate 
with other agencies in training leaders 
for lay responsibilities in the church. 
See Kit Booklet #44 on Stewardship 
and Finance for further suggestions. 





Kit booklets are distributed by the 
Methodist Publishing House. Order from 
- gy serving you, if you do not have 
them. 





Social Concerns 


1. Organize the optional committees 
on temperance (Discipline {| 278;3), 
world peace ({] 278;7) and social and 
economic relations ({[278;11) or the 
optional commission on Christian so- 
cial relations (| 276). 

2. Temperance. 

A. Prepare for the December com- 
mitment observance, with em- 
phasis on “Drinking as a Moral 
Issue.” 

B. Conduct a seminar on social 
drinking. 

3. World Peace. 

A. Observe United Nations Week 
and World Order Sunday, and 
support the UNICEF “Trick 
and Treat” Halloween project. 

B. Register Christian opinion on 
proposals for universal disarma- 
ment. 


4. Social and Economic Relations. 

A. Distribute the Social Creed 
throughout our church and 
study it carefully. 

B. Do concrete work on at least 
one problem in the church’s 
life or in the community. (For 
example: racial understanding, 
improved industrial relations, 
better schools, improved hous- 
ing, recreational facilities.) 

5. Hospitals and Homes. 

A. Observe Golden Cross Enroll- 
ment and Hospital and Home 
Week. 

B. Support the establishment or de- 
velopment of Methodist hos- 
pitals and homes in unserved 
areas (facilities such as health 
and diagnostic centers, homes, 
child care services, volunteer 
services ). 

See Kit Booklet #5 on Social Con- 


cerns for further suggestions. 
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Commission on Education 


September is the month in which to 
make long-range plans for leadership edu- 
cation. You will wish to schedule courses 
for your own workers, taking care that 
dates do not conflict with those for city- 
wide, subdistrict or district schools. 

Good commission meetings do not 
simply happen. They are the fruit of 
careful advance preparation. So the effec- 
tiveness of your September planning for 
leadership education will depend partly 
on how much time and work commission 
members spend in getting ready for the 
discussion. 

See the September issue of The 
Church School for a list of recommended 
books especially helpful for commission 
members. Suitable audio-visuals are also 
described there. 

Be sure that the commission on educa- 
tion works directly with teachers and 
officers in making plans for leadership 
education. All of them must be elected 
annually by the commission, except in 
the case of teachers who have been se- 
lected by adult classes. Here the com- 
mission approves but does not elect. 

By taking the long-range look at needs 
and opportunities in leadership education, 
your commission will be challenged to 
make other plans on an annual basis. 

Month-to-month planning is perhaps 
better than none, ‘but remains clumsy and 
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inadequate. In September, try to adopt 
at least a skeleton outline indicating 
major emphases and programs of the next 
12 months. 


Study Guide for Adults 


The superintendent of the adult di- 
vision should be requested by the com- 
mission to report at the next meeting of 
the commission the results of the study 
of adult work in the church school. A 
guide for this study is available from the 
office of the executive secretary of the 
Conference Board of Education. 


Study Guide for the MYF 

A Self-Study Guide for the MYF 
(2462-B) has been prepared for the 
guidance of the local church in making 
evaluation and setting goals in regard to 
its program of Christian education of 
youth. 

The guide, developed to include 10 
basic areas of the experience and work of 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship, was 
prepared with the help of the presidents 
of annual conference MYF councils and 
conference directors of youth work. After 
it was prepared, it was tested in a trial 
run in a number of conferences. 

The guide is available free only 
through the office of your conference 
board of education. 

The introduction to the guide sug- 
gests: 
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“The youths and adults of your church 
have the exciting opportunity to take in- 
ventory . . . check on yourselves . 
analyze and evaluate your MYF . . . and 
out of the findings to lay plans and set 
goals for finer and more meaningful work 
in the days ahead. This is strictly a mat- 
ter for your church and for your church 
alone!” 

A Self-Study Guide for the MYF can 
be used as an integral part of the current 
emphasis on the local church. 


Study Themes for 1957-58 


During the year 1957-58, those en- 
rolled in the church school will have 
many opportunities to study about the 
work of the church in Japan. They will 
also consider some of the aspects of the 
nation-wide study theme, “Christ, the 
Church, and Race.” 

In January children will have courses 
on Japan both in the group graded les- 
sons and in the closely graded courses. 
Additional sessions can provide oppor- 
tunity for either a study of Japan or 
Christ, the Church, and Race. 

Excellent materials for teachers will 
be in Child Guidance in Christian Liv- 
ing and in manuals and leaders’ guides 
prepared both denominationally and in- 
terdenominationally. Also the pupils’ ma- 
terials for both these study emphases are 
of high quality. 

Young people will have studies on 
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Japan in some groups and on the whole 
missionary enterprise in other groups. 
Both teachers’ and pupils’ materials will 
challenge the interest and active partici- 
pation of those who use them. 

Adult groups will find two courses 
published in the Adult Fellowship Series 
in Adult Student. The study for January, 
1958, will be “New Frontiers in Japan.” 
In May, 1958, there will be a four-ses- 
sion unit in Adult Student on “Christ, 
the Church, and Race.” 

Adults also will have elective courses 
on these two subjects, using the text- 
books, Cross and Crisis in Japan by 
Charles W. Iglehart, and The Kingdom 
Beyond Caste by Liston Pope. 

There will also be the church-wide 
mission study book, Lands of Witness 
and Decision, a symposium. 


Helps in Periodicals 


“Religion and the Public School” is 
the theme of The Church School for 
September. Thomas J. Van Loon of the 
Division of the Local Church is consult- 
ing editor for this issue. The church- 
school calendar for 1957-58 is also in- 
cluded in this issue. 

Church-school publications will carry 
numerous articles this fall undergirding 
the 250th anniversary observance of 
Charles Wesley’s birth. 

These will appear in Sourcebook (Oc- 
tober-December), The Charch School 
(October), Child Guidance (Novem- 
ber), Trails for Juniors (Dec. 15) and 
Workers with Youth CNovember). 


Offer College Resources 


Two publications of the Division of 
Educational Institutions of the Board of 
Education are available for use in coun- 
seling students who plan to attend col- 
lege. 

The Case for the Church College by 
Richard N. Bender gives basic reasons 
for entering college, ways the student can 
choose the right school to meet his per- 
sonal needs, and tells how the church 
and schools help to finance students’ ex- 
penses. One hundred copies are free; ad- 
ditional copies are 100 for $4. 

Directory of Educational Institutions 
of The Methodist Church, USA, lists 


schools, locations and names of presidents 
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to encourage students to write for spe- 
cific information. Free on request. 

Copies of both publications are avail- 
able from the Director of Informa- 
tion and Publications, Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Commission on Missions 


A Spanish-speaking church, The 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Chi- 
cago, Ill., made its first contribution to 
any missionary project last March under 
the guidance of the commission on mis- 
sions. 

For a week the commission directed 
the observance of the Week of Dedica- 
tion, sponsoring special services each 
evening. Attendance varied from 50 on 
weekdays to about 150 on Sundays. The 
offering totaled $88.55 for the causes 
supported through Week of Dedication. 

Now Mrs. Nohema Velasco of the 
commission on missions reports to the 
General Board of Missions: 

“I wish to receive all the new materials 
available on missions for an effective 
work of this commission in our church, 
and for my own information.” 


Trick or Treat 


Halloween will be here before we 
know it! It is time now to begin plan- 
ning for that constructive “trick or treat” 
program, fostered by the United States 
Committee for United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. This 
program has been replacing the tradi- 
tional destructive practices of the day in 
many communities. 

This is an observance with a purpose 
that can be promoted locally by the 
commission on missions or by any or- 
ganization in the church inspired by the 
commission to carry it out. 

“The difference between the old and 
the new celebrations,” says a UNICEF 
spokesman, “is that the UNICEF spooks 
and goblins are really angels in disguise. 
The ‘treats’ they collect are pennies, 
nickels and dimes which, through 


_ UNICEF, become life-saving penicillin, 


protective vaccine and health-giving milk 
and vitamins for children who are ill 
and undernourished. UNICEF goodwill 
ambassadors share because they care.” 

Last year more than a _ half-million 
American youngsters in some 7,500 com- 
munities joined in making a gift of three- 
quarters of a million dollars to UNICEF 
—for better health for the world’s chil 
dren. 

For information and literature write 
the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations, N.Y. 


Calendar and Paper Supplement 


As commissions across the country be- 
gin to plan their program for the fall 
and winter, many of them will be look- 
ing around for new ideas to make their 
program more effective. 

In the hope that this column of THE 
Metnopist Story may serve in part as 
an idea exchange for commissions, two 
ideas culled from alert commissions in 
the 1956-57 year are presented. 

The Edge Memorial Church of Grove- 
land, Fla., began the use of a novel prayer 
calendar to stimulate prayers for Meth- 
odist missionaries. The plan was this: 

Each Sunday the name of a Methodist 
missionary and a brief biographical sketch 
were published in the church bulletin 
and church members were requested to 
pray throughout the week for that per- 
son and his family. The church chose 
first the names of all Florida missionaries 
and then those found in the directory of 
Methodist missionaries included in Meth- 
odist Overseas Missions: Gazetteer and 
Statistics, published in 1956 by the 
Board of Missions. 

When possible, a picture of the mis- 
sionary and his family, together with a 
map of the place of service and other re- 
lated materials, were displayed. 

Among the first missionaries for whom 
prayers were requested were the Rev. 
C. L. Spottswood and family of the 
Philippines and the Rev. Garfield Evans 
and family of Cuba. 

A new method of telling the mission- 
ary story to the whole congregation was 
adopted by the commission of St. Paul’s 
Church, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

The commission requested and_re- 
ceived permission to publish an addition 
to the parish paper, The Epistle. The 
commission then published a six-column 
supplement under the title, “Missions 
News Letter,” giving missionary news 
and information. One edition told of the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Barber in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, who are supported 
by the church. 

The Board of Missions, through its 
Department of the Local Church, would 
like information on new and different 
ideas and projects of local commissions 
on missions. Commissions are invited to 
send information and ideas to the Rev. 
Richard Belcher, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. Mr. Belcher is the director 
of the Department of the Local Church. 


Bolivia—Land of Contrasts 


Mrs. Frank S. Beck, wife of the hero- 
doctor of The Methodist Church and of 
Pfeiffer Memorial Hospital in La Paz, 
Bolivia, has written a study of life in 
Bolivia and of the evangelistic-Methodist 
contribution to the nation. 

The eight-page leaflet is available from 
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Literature Headquarters, 7820 Reading 
Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. Single copy is 
free; 100 copies for 25¢. 

Entitled Bolivia—Land of Contrasts, 
the leaflet is an excellent argument for 
the inclusion of this growing republic as 
a “Land of Decision” in the Advance mis- 
sionary program of The Methodist 
Church. 


Mission Field on Our Doorstep 


A good summary of the home mission 
task in the United States appears in the 
June, 1957 issue of Adult Student Cavail- 
able from the Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving you). 

The writer is the Rev. W. Vernon 
Middleton, general secretary of the Di- 
vision of National Missions of the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions. 

Under the heading of “Mission Field 
on Our Doorstep,” the presentation ap- 
pears as five brief chapters or lessons. 
Here is a concise, simple, yet graphic 
portrayal of the changing and changed 
problems facing the church in our own 
land. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


During September this commission will 
want first to make plans and arrange- 
ments for the period and tasks immedi- 
ately ahead, and then to look at what its 
major emphases will be during the en- 
tire year in a planning-the-year session. 

So important is the task immediately 
ahead, that of having every member pres- 
ent on World-wide Communion Sun- 
day (the first Sunday in October), that 
this is the one month in the year a 
longer meeting or even a second session 
of this commission would be helpful. 


World-wide Communion 


Prayerful planning and careful prep- 
aration are essential to make World-wide 
Communion Sunday one of the greatest 
days of the church year. (See page 15.) 

Much of the success of World-wide 
Communion Sunday depends on the ef- 
fective use of meaningful and practical 
materials. Pastors and commissions 
should obtain at once many of the help- 
ful “tools” for accomplishing results that 
are available from the Tidings Depart- 
ment of Evangelistic Literature (listed 
on page 15.) Especially recommended 
are dedication or loyalty cards, prayer 
covenant cards, attendance registration 
cards, attendance record cards, helpful 
leaflets and other promotional materials. 
There will not be time to order and ob- 
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tain this material if you wait until after 
your commission meeting. 

The commission will want to plan to 
do fully and adequately the following: 
e Observe World-wide Communion the 
first Sunday in October. 

e Promote a church loyalty crusade dur- 
ing the month of October. 

e Urge the practice of the “holy habits” 
of the spiritual life. 

e Enlist 10 per cent of the church mem- 
bers for visitation. 

e Provide for an instruction conference 
for visitors on Sunday, Sept. 29, from 
2 to 3 p.m. CVisitation will follow im- 
mediately.) 

e Enlist the co-operation of the official 
board and all organizations of the church 
for the successful carrying out of all of 
the above. 

In order to undergird all of the activi- 
ties and World-wide Communion Sun- 
day itself with prayer, the commission 
will want to plan carefully to: 

e Enlist individuals to pray for this ob- 
servance. 

e Enroll families for family altars, using 
the Bible and The Upper Room as de- 
votional aids. 

e Encourage every-member participation 
in prayer groups or prayer circles. 

e Stress the importance of intercessory 
prayer in daily living. 

e Share in a prayer vigil (preferably a 
24-hour one) immediately prior to 
World-wide Communion Sunday. 

The commission will want to seek to 
maintain church and community interest 
in World-wide Communion Sunday by: 
e Uniting with other churches in se- 
curing stories and news articles for local 
newspapers. 

e Writing a letter to all members urging 
their presence for the occasion. (Special 
letterheads and even printed letters are 
available from Tidings.) 

e Including inspirational materials in 
the church bulletin. 

e Sending communion leaflets to all 
members. 

e Placarding the church and community 
with ‘attractive posters and announce- 
ments in strategic places. 

e Alerting every organization, group, 
class and family by mail, telephone and 
word of mouth. 


Church Loyalty Visitation 


It would be of great help to a church 
to proclaim October as church loyalty 
month and to promote this feature dur- 
ing the World-wide Communion visita- 
tion on Sunday, Sept. 29. 

A brief service of dedication for the 
visitors at the altar during the morning 
service on Sunday, Sept. 29, will be im- 
pressive and inspiring both to the visitors 
and the congregation. 
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About half of the members of the 
average church seldom or never attend 
the worship services of the church. It is 
as important to reclaim these inactive 
members for Christ and revitalize the 
spiritual life of lukewarm members as it 
is to win new members. 

Many members have had no visitors 
from the church except during financial 
canvasses. Some members are lonely and 
crave church friendships. Members of 
the church should be better acquainted 
with one another. A spiritual visit may 
save a discouraged member for Christ 
and the church. 

The purpose of these church loyalty 
visits is defined by the church loyalty 
card which the visitor presents to the 
members at the time of the visit. 

This card (from Tidings, 100 for 50¢) 
is the one recommended for every mem- 
ber, but two others are available: My 
Dedication and World-wide Communion 
Prayer Covenant (listed on page 15). 

Having had a friendly spiritual visit 
and having had the church loyalty card 
signed by the member, the visitor may 
leave with the member an appropriate 
leaflet and a church attendance regis- 
tration card on which he will check his 
own attendance for each Sunday, Oc- 
tober through December. 

Further suggestions are found in the 
Guide for Ministers and Visitors (see 
literature coupon on page 48.) 


Register the Attendance 


By registering the attendance on 
World-wide Communion Sunday and on 
the other Sundays during the October 
loyalty month, many prospective mem- 
bers will be revealed for evangelistic 
visitation and a check on the less active 
members can be obtained. They should 
be followed up and strengthened in the 
Christian life and the life of the church. 

An attendance registration card (see 
literature coupon) can be placed in the 
pew or handed to each worshiper upon 
entering the sanctuary. At a time desig- 
nated in the service, these cards may be 
signed and passed to the end of the pew, 
where they may be left for collection by 
the ushers at the end of the service. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Committee on Temperance 


First step in fall planning is to find 
out who does the job. Some churches 
have organized a commission on Chris- 
tian social relations rather than a tem- 
perance committee. Both are provided for 
in the Discipline. 

Whatever the organization, your 
church should place definite responsi- 
bility for temperance promotion with one 
individual or a committee or subcommit- 
tee. 

The booklet, Social Concerns, (see 
Program Resources, pages 36-38) will 
help you “get off the ground” in evaluat- 
ing the needs of your church. 


Training 


It will help greatly if training for your 
temperance chairman and other commit- 
tee members can be arranged. There are 
several opportunities: 

In the Northeast a Regional School of 
Alcohol Studies for local church leaders 
is scheduled Oct. 31 to Nov. 3. The 
place is Buck Hill Falls, Pa. For full in- 
formation, write the Rev. Clarence B. 
Conover, 426 South Shore Rd., Absecon, 
N.]. 

Many annual conference schools for 
temperance leaders are planned to help 
local churches get rolling. For example, 
the Central Texas Conference will hold 
such a school at Glen Lake Camp, Glen 
Rose, Tex., Sept. 20-21. Check with your 
pastor and with your Conference Board 
of Temperance chairman to see whether 
a school is being held in your confer- 
ence. 

District seminars on temperance are 
being held also. Wisconsin Conference 
has scheduled one for Oct. 6-7. Balti- 
more Conference will hold district sem- 
inars for local church leaders Nov. 15, 
16, and 17. Your district director or dis- 
trict superintendent can tell you if simi- 
lar opportunities will be available near 
you. 

A local church school of alcohol studies 
is a real possibility, too. Your district 
director of temperance can serve as a re- 
source person. Members of the commis- 
sion on education might attend along 
with the temperance committee. The pro- 
gram could be scheduled for half a day 
or just an evening. 


This local church school might be tied 
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in with a regular meeting of the commis- 
sion on education where the problems of 
teaching temperance lessons could be 
talked over, new resources reviewed, and 
the future curriculum examined for spe- 
cial teaching opportunities. This could 
be the committee’s first big project of the 
year and its most far-reaching one. Con- 
tact for June 17 (see Program Resources) 
carries a page on future curriculum items 
in this field. Additional copies are free 
from the General Board of Temperance. 


Facts of the Month 


One step the committee could take 
immediately is to provide good, new tem- 
perance literature each month for the 
church literature rack. Facts of the 
Month, a new General Board of Temper- 
ance service, becomes available in Sep- 
tember. 

Subscribers can arrange to receive a 
given number of new leaflets automati- 
cally each month. A uniform charge is 
made and billing to the committee is 
automatic. (See complete story about 
Facts of the Month on page 2.) 


World Temperance Sunday 


The Oct. 27 observance of World 
Temperance Sunday might be an oppor- 
tunity to move into a total church edu- 
cational effort looking forward to Com- 
mitment Day, Dec. 1. An evening family 
fellowship might be devoted to an open 
forum, featuring a judge, a police officer 
or trafic patrolman along with a social 
worker, a doctor, or a lawyer. 

Two or three of these, with a minis- 
ter, could offer an interesting panel dis- 
cussion on “The Alcohol Problem and 
My Job.” Questions from the floor could 
follow. 

A more detailed outline for such a 
panel discussion, with resources listed, 
appeared in the “Your Church” section of 
the June Metuopist Story. 


Commitment Day 


Perhaps the most important date of the 
year for temperance promotion is Com- 
mitment Day, established as a church- 
wide observance by General Conference. 

Blueprint for Temperance Action (see 
Program Resources) gives full informa- 
tion on ways your committee might help 
the pastor plan for the observance. A 
poster and complete planning booklet, 
along with an order card for more ma- 
terial, will be mailed to the pastor in 
mid-October. THe Metuopist Story 
also will carry word of the event and 
suggest specific program steps. 

The temperance committee can be 
most instrumental in determining the 
success of Commitment Day. The num- 





ber of churches observing the day tripled 
within Methodism last year. 


Christmas for Christ 


An ideal follow-up project to the com- 
mitment observance is the effort to keep 
Christmas for Christ. Materials for this 
project are prepared by the General Board 
of Temperance and the General Board of 
Evangelism. 

In many churches the play, The Pink 
Christmas Tree, is used. Copies are avail- 
able from the General Board of Temper- 
ance or the Methodist Publishing House 
for 40¢ each. The play has only four 
characters and the setting can be easily 
established in almost any location. 

Many local church committees make 
Christmas for Christ seals available to 
the church-school classes, put them on 
mail going out of the church during De- 
cember or sell them to raise funds for 
temperance audio-visuals for the church 
library. Watch THe Metuopist Story 
for word about the 1957 stamp. 


1958 Projects 


As the committee goes about its work, 
it will want to plan special events for 
next spring. Again, its most useful tool 
will be Blueprint for Temperance Ac- 
tion, which lists more than 100 success- 
ful temperance projects. 

Planning for the new year can best be 
done after a careful evaluation of the 
first few efforts of 1957. The possibilities 
and the tools available are endless. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Television, Radio and Films 


Local churches can use television to 
extend their ministry by the following 
actions: 

Select a television chairman and com- 
mittee to gather information and co-ordi- 
nate activities in this field. 

Have the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service set up monitoring groups to 
look for spiritual and moral values in 
programs, to recommend programs and 
to commend stations and sponsors for 
good programs. (Suggested by the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
Committee.) 

Arrange for The Way series, half-hour 
dramatic programs, to be run or rerun 
on a station in your area. (Work through 
the conference Television, Radio and 
Film Commission and local council of 
churches or ministerial association.) 

Arrange similarly for The Pastor series, 
15-minute drama-counseling programs, 
to be shown. 

Arrange for viewing groups to discuss 
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programs and correlate them with group 
activities and themes. 

Use The Way and other programs as 
“door opener” conversation in visitation 
evangelism. 

Act to help extend the Methodist TV 
Ministry by adopting in your annual 
budget a TV Ministry Special: for chil- 
dren’s, family or general audience pro- 
grams, or for training community leaders 
in effective use of television. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church, 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Committee on Wills 
and Legacies 


If your church does not have a wills 
and legacies committee, the pastor or an 
interested individual can write for a Wills 
Emphasis Manual. This manual gives 
a complete outline of a wills emphasis 
program. There is a chart of organization 
plus step-by-step helps to get the program 
under way. 

If your church has a wills and legacies 
committee, plan to show the color sound 
filmstrip, Over the Wall, to your official 
board, men’s and women’s groups, special 
groups and to the entire membership Cin- 
cluding older youths). Also make use of 
extra folders, reprints, posters and other 
materials available for an effective wills 
emphasis program. 

Be sure to give the name and address 
of the chairman of your committee to the 
Rev. J. Homer Magee at the address listed 
at the end of this article. Additional free 
materials and helps will be mailed to you 
at frequent intervals. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts, 
Council on World Service and Finance, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Committee on Family Life 


The Methodist Discipline of 1956 
suggests for the first time that there be 
in each local church a family life com- 
mittee related to the commission on edu- 
cation as follows: 

“The commission on education may 
organize a committee on family life, com- 
posed of the three division superintend- 
ents and two other members of the com- 
mission on education, one representative 
each of the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship, the Young Adult Fellowship, 
Methodist Men, and the commission on 
membership and evangelism, and others 
chosen because of their special skill and 
concern for the Christian family, which 
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shall recommend to the commission plans 
for the family life education program in 
the local church and assist in carrying 
out the recommendations of the General 
Conference in regard to family life 
({ 2021). This committee shall be re- 
sponsible to the commission and shall re- 
port to its regular meetings. In a small 
church the commission may elect an in- 
dividual director of the family life pro- 
gram instead of a committee.” 

Resources for this committee are pro- 
vided by the General Board of Education 
through its Department of the Christian 
Family. A free leaflet, 3020-C, The Com- 
mittee on Christian Family Life in the 
Local Charch, gives suggestions and 
lists resources for the work of this com- 
mittee. 

Another leaflet, Resources to 
Strengthen Family Life, should be in the 
hands of every minister and the chair- 
man of the committee on family life. 

These leaflets are available from the 
Service Department, General Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A manual on the family life program, 
The Church and Families (3000-BC), 
containing 96 pages, may be ordered for 
25¢ each from the Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Committee on Family Life. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


September is a good time for the 
committee to re-emphasize ways in which 
the church can give its support to the 
entire hospital and home program. Fall 
marks the renewing of many activities 
that might have lagged during the sum- 
mer, and the hospital and home commit- 
tee should be alert to community needs 
and assets. 

A number of churches, either locally, 
or on a district basis, will be holding 
harvest festivals for the conference home. 
Here is an opportunity for the commit- 
tee to organize these occasions so that 
they will render the greatest service. 

Contact the home superintendent and 
find out what the greatest needs are; 
then inform the local church of these 
needs. Circulate a list of material needs 
—like canned goods, linens, and kitchen 
utensils. Also suggest larger items needed, 
such as deep freeze, refrigerators, and 
infirmary beds. Urge church members to 
contribute, also, undesignated gifts so 
that the home administration might 
place the gift in the most needed areas. 

These harvest festivals can be quite 
colorful, and they will have a great value 
to the home, the community, and the 
church if they are given sufficient at- 
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tention by the committee. See that the 
proper publicity is given, both before and 
after the affairs, and use as many church 
members as possible on planning com- 
mittees. The home superintendent is 
your best ally; always work in complete 
harmony with him. 

The importance of Golden Cross can 
not be reiterated too much. Many 
churches will be holding Golden Cross 
enrollment Sunday, when members con- 
tribute to the healing and helping so- 
ciety of Methodism. Well in advance of 
Golden Cross Sunday, members should 
be alerted to its significance. 

Invite a hospital or home administrator 
to participate in the church service, in- 
forming the congregation of what Golden 
Cross has done in his particular institu- 
tion. Or have student nurses come in to 
tell how Golden Cross funds have pro- 
vided scholarships. 

Urge visits by members to local Meth- 
odist hospitals and homes. Stimulate in- 
terest in Golden Cross support through 
literature, publicity and personal con- 
tact. 

The beginning of school in the fall is 
an excellent time to place renewed em- 
phasis in hospital and home careers as 
Christian vocations. Provide leadership 
in vocations conferences and career days, 
pointing up the need for hospital and 
home personnel in our church institu- 
tions, and emphasize the Christian as- 
pect of health and welfare service. 

Hospital and home auxiliaries will be 
reorganizing for the season, and a real 
effort should be made to create as much 
interest as possible in the work of these 
groups. Encourage membership in auxil- 
iaries and volunteer service wherever 
there is a Methodist hospital or home. 

If there is no Methodist institution in 
the community, suggest membership in 
municipal or private institutional auxil- 
iaries. By working in this capacity, dedi- 
cated church members see the real 
“heart” of hospital and home service, and 
realize how it touches the lives of every- 
one. 

Write for assistance in organizing any 
of these activities, for related literature or 
consultative services. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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PROGRAM RESOURCES 


A select list of printed materials and audio-visuals 
useful in seven areas of work for 1957-58. For complete lists 
of resources, write to the agencies indicated. 


Temperance 


Social Concerns, 15¢. A handbook on organizing the local church 
tor temperance action. 


Blueprint for Temperance Action, 75¢. Suggestions for more than 
100 local churches projects in temperance promotion. 


Contact subscription, $6 a year. The most complete resource, in- 
cluding news, reviews of materials, program ideas and a query 
section. Published biweekly. 


The Methodist Story subscription, $1.50 a year. This monthly 
program journal includes suggestions and notes about new resources. 


TEM Press resource lists, free. More than 100 printed and audio- 


visual resources adaptable to many needs are described. 


Let’s Get Acquainted, free. A brochure telling about the staff of 
the general Board of Temperance and the resources available. 


Literature samples, 25¢ a packet. Includes a representative selection 
of pamphlets and leaflets now available for local church distribution. 


Local Church Temperance Packet, $8. Includes each of the fore- 
going items described including subscriptions to Contact and The 
Methodist Story. 


Order from: Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Hospitals and Homes 


Under the Influence of Golden Cross, free in small quantities. 
An illustrated, two-color leaflet, identifying Golden Cross, and show- 
ing how it is used to help the needy and sick of all ages. 


The Golden Cross Society of The Methodist Church, free in small 
quantities. A small, pocket-size leaflet, for use in the church, point- 
ing up the importance of Golden Cross and the place it fills in the 
healing and helping ministry. 


Golden Cross Is the Golden Rule in Action, free in small quanti- 
ties. A reprint of a World Service (July, 1957) leaflet, prepared in 
co-operation with the Commission on Promotion and Cultivation. A 
direct approach to Golden Cross and what it does. 


Continuing the Healing Ministry of Christ, free in small quanti- 
ties. A leaflet beamed to the student who is considering a hospital- 
related career. Using both pictures and copy, it tells about the vast 
need for hospital personnel and some of the benefits, satisfactions 
and success derived from hospital careers. 


Why I Want to Be a Nurse, free in small quantities. A popular 
folder, giving the personal testimony of a young student nurse. A 
“Nurse’s Prayer” is on the back cover. 


Careers for Christian Youth, free in small quantities. A colorful 
leaflet, with pictures, showing the varied career opportunities for 
young people existing in Methodist hospitals and homes. This is 
especially handy at vocations conferences. 


Needed—50,000 Nurses, free in small quantities. A reprint of a 
picture story which appeared in Christian Advocate. It shows a 
typical day in the life of a nurse at Chicago Wesley Memorial 
Hospital. The need for more student nurses is pointed up. 


Career Opportunities Through the Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
free in small quantities. The newest of the board’s vocational litera- 
ture, this attractive folder lists the career opportunities in Meth- 
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odist institutions, tells how to make contact and gives helpful in- 
formation on the board’s personnel services. 


Career—Medical Technologist, free on loan. A 16mm, sound color 
film. A fine film for illustrating related hospital careers. Although 
it emphasizes medical technology as a profession, the film includes 
pictures of almost every hospital department. 


Health Careers, free on loan. A 16mm, sound, black-and-white film, 
especially suited for showing to high school groups. It takes the 
viewer on a “tour” of health careers in various places. It shows the 
need for many types of jobs related to health and how each plays 
an important part in helping mankind. 


When You Choose Nursing, free on loan. A 16mm, sound, black- 
and-white film, prepared by the Committee on Careers in Nursing 
(National League for Nursing). It is widely used for nurse re- 
cruitment and for emphasizing the importance of the nursing pro- 
fession. 


Methodism Speaks on Human Welfare, free in small quantities. A 
four-page, color, illustrated leaflet telling briefly and clearly of the 
church’s role in bettering human welfare. It shows how Methodism 
works through her healing and caring institutions to bring about 
happiness and health for others. It gives an outlined 12-point “Pro- 
gram of Action” and describes the part the local church can play 
in welfare work. 


Strength for Hospital Days and For Those Who Wait, single 
copies 5¢, 100 for $4. Widely used companion pieces. The first, 
which contains daily meditations, is for hospital patients. The sec- 
ond is especially for those whose loved ones are ill. It offers words of 
comfort for those who face times when they can only “sit and wait.” 


Order the above materials from: Methodist Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope when requesting literature. 
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Membership and Evangelism 


Manual, The Commission on Membership and Evangelism, 35¢; 
four more, 25¢ each. A completely new 80 page manual for every 
member of this commission in a Methodist church. It provides es- 
sential information on the organization and operation of the com- 
mission. 


Lay Visitation Evangelism, 35¢; four or more, 25¢ each. An illus- 
trated “how” book on visitation evangelism. It discusses preparation 
for, promotion of and practical follow-up of visitation in a local 
church. 


Four Nights for God, 10¢. A comprehensive and all-inclusive plan 
for winning persons and establishing them in the faith. The basic 
book describing the program and giving details for its operation. 


Assimilating New Members, 10¢. A six-step program to guide new 
converts and new members into an active relationship with Christ 


and the church. 
The Spiritual Life Fellowship Plan, 10¢. A booklet describing a 


plan which, if fully and rightly used, should revitalize the spiritual 
life of any church. 


The Religious Census, 10¢. A basic “how” booklet for the “Friendly 
Community Study” or religious census. 


The Fishermen’s Club, 10¢. A booklet of helps for a permanent 
organization of visitation evangelism workers. Each pastor and 
visitation worker should have a copy of this booklet. 


How to Have a Preaching and Reaching Revival in Your Church, 
10¢. 


How to Conduct a Spiritual Life Mission, 10¢. 
How to Organize and Conduct a Church Attendance Crusade, 10¢. 


Order from: General Board of Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. 


Wills and Legacies 


Wills Emphasis Manual, 25¢. A 32-page booklet detailing, step by 
step, the most effective way of presenting the idea and purpose of 
writing a Christian will. 


“Remember the Church in Your Will” poster, free. An attractive, 
two-color, 16¥-by-22-inch poster. 


Questions and Answers on Why and How, 10¢. This six-page 
folder answers briefly many basic questions concerning wills. 


Have You Made a Will?; If You Don’t Somebody Else Will; How 
To Make a Will; and A Steward’s Will. 100 sets for $3; minimum 
quantity, 50 sets. A set of four small, colorful, and cleverly illus- 
trated pick-up folders. 


“Remember the Church in Your Will’ letterheads, 100 for $1.50. 
Heavy bond paper. For writing to church members about wills. 


Interest Cards, 100 for $1. These 3-by-5-inch cards can be used by 
persons interested in writing a will to indicate their desire for tech- 
nical assistance and ministerial guidance. Space is provided for 
them to give name, address and telephone number. 


World Service Means People, 100 for $2. An attractive eight-page 
folder; will enhance appreciation for World Service of Methodism. 


Where There’s a Will, There’s a Way, 100 for $2. An eight-page 
folder describing the many ways Christians can extend a helping 
hand to the people, groups or interests of their choice. 


Make a Will, free. A mimeographed reprint of an article by a St. 
Louis lawyer. Among other things, it discusses the disadvantages of 
deciding to make a will too late in life. 


I Want to... and I Will, free. A reprint of an article by the as- 
sociate secretary and director of wills and bequests, Council on 
World Service and Finance. It discusses the preparing of a will 
and World Service as a beneficiary. 


Will and Legacies News, free. A four-page newsletter for commit- 
tee chairmen. Certain back issues are available. 


Over the Wall, free. A sound color filmstrip emphasizing the im- 
portance of a Christian will. Running time: about 19 minutes. A 
free pamphlet, “Some Vital Methodist Facts Related to ‘Over the 
Wall’” is available for distribution when the filmstrip is shown. 


Order from: Committee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts, Council on 
World Service and Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Missions 


Cross and Crisis in Japan, cloth $2.50, paper $1.25. Dr. Charles 
W. Iglehart, a veteran Methodist missionary, traces in this book 
the development of Japanese Christianity and shows the vital role 
it is playing in the new Japan. 


The Kingdom Beyond Caste, cloth $3, paper $1.25. This book, the 
main home missions volume of Friendship Press, “sets the race 
problem in perspective by tracing the history of prejudice and its 
underlying causes, presenting scientific and religious data, and 
examining strategies for better race relations.” 


Skylines in Japan, free. An introductory leaflet giving highlights 
of the work of the United Church of Christ in Japan. 


The Methodist Cause in Japan, free. A 24-page booklet giving the 
background of Methodist work in Japan. It pays particular atten- 
tion to Methodist-related schools and work of the United Church. 


New Patterns for Christian Work in Japan, free. An eight-page 
brochure describing new patterns for Christian work made possible 
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by the United Church since the end of World War II. One page 
lists places where Methodist missionaries are at work. 


In Our Time, 1947-1957, 50¢. An 80-page book, prepared for the 
Interboard Commitee for Christian Work in Japan, presenting an 
extended and detailed account of the interdenominational work and 
co-operation in Japan over the past 10 years. Useful for leaders. 


Christ, the Church, and Race, free. (In preparation. Final title 
not definite.) This will be a general leaflet on the work of the 
Board of Missions in this important field. It will be introductory 
rather than detailed in nature. Should be ready in September. 


Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific, free. An eight-page streamer 
folder describing Methodist work in the Hawaiian islands—a place 
which offers an excellent example of how racial problems can be 
solved. Included are a map and a list of pastoral charges and 
projects. 


They Started Anew, free. A four-page brochure on Methodist work 
among the West Coast Japanese. It is largely devoted to a listing 
of specific projects which need assistance. Supply is limited. 
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The Romance of Indian Missions, free. A 32-page booklet about 
work among the first Americans to be discriminated against. It 
presents a thorough historical background, a map and a listing of 
work by states. 

Latin American Methodists in the United States, free. An eight- 
page streamer folder on Methodism among the latest group to be 
singled out as a “minority.” It contains a map and a listing of 
Spanish-speaking churches, settlement houses, schools and col- 
leges. 

Methodism and the American City, free. A 30-page book contain- 
ing several stories on urban churches, settlement houses and other 
institutions. Nearly all serve a multiracial constituency. 

Lands of Decision, free. A four-page brochure describing the quad- 
rennial overseas theme, “The Call to Witness and Decision.” Short 
descriptions are given of the situation in each of the four Lands 
of Decision. An outline map of each country is included. 


Belgian Congo, Land of Decision, free. In preparation. Final details 
not available. Due in September. 


Higher 


The Higher Education Emphasis, 100 free; additional copies, 100 
for $3. A reprint from the 1956 Discipline. 

Education for Christ, 100 free; additional copies, 100 for $4. A 
report to the Quadrennial Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion by the Division of Education Institutions staff. It sets forth 
goals and tasks of the higher education emphasis. 

The Wesley Foundations in This Quadrennium, 100 free; addi- 
tional copies, 100 for $3. A discussion by H. D. Bollinger. 

The Methodist Crusade for a Christian Mind, 100 free; additional 
copies, 100 for $3. Bishop Fred P. Corson offers a comprehensive 
look at the higher education emphasis. 

Church and Campus (Nov.-Dec. 1956 issue), 50 free, additional 
copies, 100 for $20. The special Christian higher education em- 
phasis issue. 


Bolivia, A Land of Decision, free. A 16-page booklet on Methodist 
work in this South American republic, giving historical background 
and outlining the present situation. It contains a map and a list 
of projects and of missionaries. 


Korean Methodism Today, free. A 32-page booklet on the present 
state of the church in Korea. A map and a list of projects and of 
missionaries are included. 


Methodists in Sarawak, free. A 16-page booklet describing Meth- 
odist work in this Southeast Asian country where the whole pattern 
of life is changing. A map is included. 


Lands of Witness and Decision, 50¢. This volume, telling about 
the efforts to spread the gospel in the Lands of Decision, is meant 
to be used in the local church’s school of missions, in the church 
school and by the church commission on missions. An adult teach- 
er’s guide is available for 15¢. 

Order from the Editorial Dept., Joint Section of Education and 
Cultivation, Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N.Y. 


Education 


How the Church School May Serve Higher Education, 100 free: 
additional copies, 100 for $4. A discussion by Leon M. Adkins, 
executive secretary of the Division of the Local Church of the 
Methodist Board of Education. 


In Behalf of Christian Education, 100 free; additional copies, 
100 for $5. An interpretation of the higher education emphasis 
by Bishop Costen J. Harrell. 


Higher Education: Our Task and Opportunity, 100 free; addi- 
tional copies, 100 for $1. Questions and answers concerning the 
work of the General Conference Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. 


Order from: General Conference Commission on Christian Higher 
Education, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Benevolences 


General Benevolence Program of The Methodist Church, 1956-60, 
free. A 16-page descriptive booklet. 


Here Are the Answers, free. A 20-page booklet presenting a ques- 
tion and answer summary of benevolences. 


World Service Agencies of The Methodist Church, free. A 20- 
page booklet. 


The Church Beyond Our Window, free on loan through dis- 
trict superintendent; available from the commission for $6. A 20- 
minute color sound filmstrip. With it the pastor may order a supply 
of free follow-up leaflets. 

World Service leaflets, free. Samples with order card are sent 
quarterly to pastors and church-school superintendents. Leaflets 
promoting World Service. 

Advance Mobile, 50¢. Colorful three-dimensional display illustrat- 
ing the General Advance program of The Methodist Church. 
The Week of Dedication Story, postage and insurance costs only. 
A sound filmstrip, Ip record. 

Crusade Scholars—A Week of Dedication Project, free. Leaflet 
describing the Crusade Scholar program. 

The World Is Your Parish, postage and insurance cost only. A 12- 
minute sound filmstrip, Ip record. Describes Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service. 

Methodist Television Ministry, free. Background and official actions 
brochure for church leaders, or descriptive leaflets for general dis- 
tribution. 
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The Methodist Story, $1.50 a year, single copies 20¢ each, 15¢ 
each in lots of three or more, sample copies free in limited quanti- 
ties. The official program and promotional magazine of the church. 


Methodist Church Extension Strategy. Leaflet. Available in limited 
quantities for building committees. 


Eyes That See, available through district superintendents for free- 
will offering; Methodist Publishing House rental: $10. A 38-minute, 
16 mm. black-and-white motion picture for World Service motiva- 
tion. 

The Secret of the Gift, available through district superintendent 
for free-will offering; Methodist Publishing House rental: $8. A 28- 
minute black-and-white motion picture for stewardship cultivation. 
The Hidden Heart, available through district superintendent for 
free-will offering; Methodist Publishing House rental: $10. A 29- 
minute, 16 mm. sound motion picture in black-and-white emphasiz- 
ing the stewardship of possessions program. 

Campus Parish, available through district superintendents for free- 
will offering and from some colleges. A 28-minute color motion 
picture, 16 mm. Interprets Methodist Church-related colleges for 
higher education emphasis. 

List of materials on benevolences: catalog of leaflets, posters, of- 
fering envelopes, mats and stencils and audio-visuals. Sample set of 
all free materials sent upon request to the commission. 


Order from (except where indicated otherwise): The Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation of The Methodist Church, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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The Year’s Work in Evangelism 


Recommendations by the General Board of Evangelism 





TARGETS for Effective Evangelism 


1. Every church enlisting 10 per cent of its members 
in a group to do four things: seek, pray for, witness to 
and invite persons for Christ and the church. 

2. Every church enlisting a group of visitors for regu- 
lar visitation evangelism. 

3. Every organization in the local church reporting to 
the commission on membership and evangelism each 
month on how many persons it has won for Christ 
that month. 

4. Every church finding each year a number of new 
prospects equal to at least 10 per cent of its member- 
ship. 

5. Every church of less than 100 members receiving at 
least one or more persons on profession of faith each 
year, and every church of more than 100 members re- 
ceiving at least one or more members on profession of 


6. Every family and individual having daily devotions, 
using the Bible and The Upper Room. 


7. Every church participating in the organization of a 
new church as recommended by the district or con- 
ference. 
8. Every church creating an evangelistic atmosphere 
that will encourage commitments to the pastoral min- 
istry and missionary service. 
9. Every church having a 10 per cent increase in church 
attendance over the previous year. 
10. Every church promoting at least three evangelistic 
activities: 

(1) A week of evangelistic preaching 

(2) A week of evangelistic visiting 








faith each month. 





(3) A training class in church membership. 








Charles Wesley Anniversary 


World-wide Methodism is observing 
throughout the rest of 1957 the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of Charles Wes- 
ley. This is more than a historical observ- 
ance; it is an opportunity for churches 
to sing the vital message of Methodism 
into the hearts and lives of their people. 

It is appropriate that the commission 
on membership and evangelism take the 
lead in this observance in the local 
church, both because of the evangelical 
fervor of the Wesley hymns and because 
the General Board of Evangelism, by re- 
quest, is spearheading the observance. 
Of course, this will be done in coopera- 
tion with the pastor, the organist, the 
minister of music, the choir and other 
worship leaders. 

Churches are requested to use one or 
more of Charles Wesley’s hymns at every 
service during 1957 and to have one or 
more special services or songfests using 
only the Charles Wesley hymns. Ample 
materials are available from Tidings, The 
Upper Room, and elsewhere. See notices 
in this magazine and watch for Charles 
Wesley features in the October issue of 
Tue Meruopist Story. 
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Spiritual Life Mission 

Churches do well that provide periods 
of spiritual restoration and replenishment 
through special efforts at least twice a 
year. The Lenten and Easter season is 
one of those periods; fall is a good time 
for the other. Since the latter comes as 
it does after the summer when so many 
people “let down,” October is an ideal 
time for a church to have a Spiritual Life 
Mission in the interest of the spiritual 
life of its own members and constituents. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism will plan and promote this 
mission in co-operation with and under 
the direction of the pastor. 

The Spiritual Life Mission is the 
most practical and successful way of 
reclaiming indifferent members and 
deepening the spiritual life of all mem- 
bers. 

At the heart of the Spiritual Life Mis- 
sion is a spiritual life visit into each home 
by selected workers who have been 
trained for the visit. At the heart of the 
visit is a Spiritual Life Covenant Card. 
The visitors present it to a member while 
challenging him and inviting him to 
observe the habits of church attendance, 


grace at meals, family devotions, daily 
Bible reading, daily prayer, tithing, wit- 
nessing for Christ, and inviting others to 
accept him. 

Preaching is another important part of 
the Spiritual Life Mission. The pastor 
may stress these holy habits in his ser- 
mons at regular or special services. 

The Tidings booklet, “How to Con- 
duct a Spiritual Life Mission,” by Dr. 
G. Ernest Thomas, is an invaluable help 
in suggesting the organization and ma- 
terials necessary. 


The Protestant Emphasis 


Oct. 31 is the anniversary of Martin 
Luther’s tacking the 95 Theses on the 
cathedral door, and thus dramatically 
setting the stage for the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. The previous Sunday (Oct. 
27) or the following one (Nov. 3) would 
be an excellent time for special emphasis 
on the Protestant faith. 

Special discussion groups on basic 
Protestant beliefs and responsibilities will 
be in order, both on Sundays and week- 
days. 

Many communities arrange to have a 
community interdenominational service 
in a public auditorium. 
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Leaflets and booklets emphasizing 
Protestantism can be made available by 
the church or distributed into the homes 
preceding the special services as a part of 
the emphasis. The Tidings Department 
of the General Board of Evangelism has 
several good leaflets along this line, in- 
cluding the very popular Protestant 
Primer. 


Thanksgiving to Christmas 


The interdenominational Bible-reading 
emphasis, sponsored by the American 
Bible Society from Thanksgiving through 
Christmas, offers a good opportunity for 
the commission on membership and 
evangelism to urge Bible reading during 
Thanksgiving, Advent, and Christmas. 

The Upper Room will list on its pages, 
during this period, the Bible passage 
recommended by the American Bible 
Society for each day. 


Advent Season—Christmas for Christ 


The commission on membership and 
evangelism can do much to help a church 
put Christ in the center of its life and 
in the hearts of its members during the 
pre-Christmas days. 

“Christmas for Christ” materials such 
as lawn signs and posters, and helpful 
literature will be announced in THE 
Mertuopist Story as the time draws 
near. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism, through its committee on 
visitation and the Fishermen’s Club, can 
sponsor a “Four Nights for God” visita- 
tion evangelism project the first week in 
December. The project will involve visit- 
ing and claiming the unchurched and the 
unchristian for Christ and his church. 
Those reached for Christ can be enlisted 
in a pastor’s training class on church 
membership and the Christain life during 
December, and be received as new mem- 
bers—thus presented as a “Christmas 
gift” to Christ on Christmas Sunday. 

Members can be encouraged to be 
Christian in all their contacts and con- 
duct during the Advent season, and in 
their Christmas cards, gifts, parties, and 
conversation. 

The commission can sponsor a 30- 
minute noon-day service each weekday 
during Christmas week (beginning 
Monday, Dec. 16, or Wednesday, Dec. 
18). This will be especially appropriate 
for downtown churches and those near 
shopping centers. 


Pre-Easter Church Attendance Drive 


Thousands of churches have put on 
successful church-attendance movements 
during the past four or five years from 
January to Easter. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism is the one group in the church 
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to study this program ahead of time and 
give assurance that it will be undergirded 
by, and saturated with, evangelism this 
year. 

The materials that will be available 
will be announced in THe METHopIsT 
Srory later, but the general outline and 
evangelistic opportunities should be 
studied by the commission now. They 
are as follows: 

January—Month of Consecration. 
Every member prepare himself by esta- 
blishing daily worship and weekly church 
attendance practices. 

February—Month of Cultivation. Get 
acquainted and genuinely friendly with 
prospects for church membership. Invite 
them to services. 

March and April—Months of In- 
gathering and Spiritual Depth. Visit 
every prospect, hold training classes on 
church membership and the Christian 
life, and receive new members. 

May—Month of Continuation and 
Follow-up. Assimilate all new members 
and continue evangelistic efforts. 


Start of a Year of Prayer 


How splendid it is to begin the year 
with God! 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism can—and should—help a 
church to do that very thing by planning 
a watch night service for New Year's 
Eve, a covenant church attendance serv- 
ice the first Sunday in January, and the 
Universal Week of Prayer which will 
be observed by churches during the first 
week of the year, Jan. 5-12. 

The possibilities for encouraging prayer 
life are numerous; prayer groups, prayer 
meetings, prayer opportunities, prayer 
responsibilities, prayer vigils, prayer mes- 
sage, flash prayers, private and group 
prayers, importunate prayer, intercessory 
prayer, prayer devotionals, Bible readings 
and prayers, prayer revivals, and just 
prayer—one’s own self alone with God. 


Nation-Wide Week of Evangelism 


Most churches do, and every church 
should, make a concerted effort of organ- 
ized visitation evangelism during one or 
more weeks of the pre-Easter season. The 
National Council of Evangelism, com- 
posed of the conference and district 
secretaries of evangelism and of other 
Methodist pastors and laymen from all 
over the United States, has requested a 
nation-wide week of visitation evangelism 
March 2-9. 

This council has outlined definite 
plans for this week, including many 
things that should precede it and some 


that -must follow it for the gereatest-suc- 


cess. The council itself will promote the 
week. This should prove to be the most 


fruitful week of ingathering The Method- 
ist Church has ever witnessed. 

For the maximum effectiveness in 
evangelism and for the greatest results in 
its local church and community, a com- 
mission on membership and evangelism 
should procure the “Guide Book” and 
other materials that will be announced in 
Tue Mertuopist Story. In the mean- 
time, for the advance thinking and 
general planning concerning this, here 
are the over-all blueprints drawn up by 
the Council of Evangelism itself. 

The theme is “Tell America About 
Christ.” 

Preparation during January and Feb- 
ruary includes spiritual life retreats, a 
religious census, exchange of pulpits 
among preachers, and a 24-hour prayer 
vigil the day before the Week of Evan- 
gelism starts. 

The week itself begins with one full 
day of visitation and witnessing, and 
continues with six days of intensive ef- 
fort to reach people through lay visita- 
tion evangelism, revival preaching and 
young people’s missions. 

The follow-up program includes mem- 
bership training classes in March and an 
assimilation program during April and 


May. 


Other Dated Opportunities 


Enrichment Services—week from 
Palm Sunday to Easter. 

Family Devotional Emphasis and 
Evangelism—Family Week, May 4-11. 

Aldersgate Day—May 24. 

Pentecost—Sunday, May 25. 


Undated Opportunities 


Fishermen’s Club and _ Visitation 
Evangelism—every month. 

Christian Witness Missions (for 
youth )—-weekend, Friday night through 
Sunday. 

Evangelistic Revival Services—selected 
week or weeks. 

Community Evangelism with other 
churches—including both preaching and 
visitation evangelism. 

Summer Camps and Institutes. 


“Tell America About Christ” 


“Tell America About Christ.” This 
theme was more or less officially adopted 
by the General Board of Evangelism as 
the underlying theme of all evangelistic 
efforts during the quadrennium. 





“Tell (your county) About 
Christ.” 
“Tell (your community) 





About Christ.” 

“Tell (your county) About Christ.” 
Christ.” 

Tell the greatest news in the world: 
God’s love through Christ Jesus. 
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Reforestation is just good sense— 
for the church as much as for the 


woods. Church schools can do it. 


by Leon M. Adkins 


Giving advice on careers is 
demonstrated in filmstrip: 
“Counseling for Church 
Vocations.” 


Last January in the city of Philadel- 
phia a young man received the 5,000th 
scholarship award of the Methodist 
General Board of Education. It was 
a dramatic moment revealing the great 
significance of Christian higher edu- 
cation. 

The young man himself was the 
incarnation of the church’s program 
of Christian nurture and a symbol of 
the essential nature and contribution 
of the local church school. In accept- 
ing the award he responded with 
deep appreciation in the name of the 
4,999 who had preceded him, making 
his own pledge to the Christian voca- 
tion to which God had called him— 
as a doctor. 
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A deep emotional security was evi- 


dent in that assembly of college 
presidents and members of the General 
Conference Commission on Christian 
Higher Education when the young 
man said simply, “I shall continue my 
education and work in my vocation as 
I was brought up in my home and in 
my church school.” 

The trees of a thousand hills have 
gone to market to meet the needs of 
men. Only recently have we seen how 
imperative is the reforestation of our 
land if we are to stop the erosion of 
the soil, grow tomorrow's timber, and 
assure springs of living water for fertile 
and fruitful valleys. Reforestation is 
just good sense! 


This quadrennium’s emphasis on 
the local church reveals a clear con- 
cern for its spiritual reforestation. The 
deep springs, whence flow ministers, 
missionaries, teachers, doctors, the 
Christian workers of the world, depend 
upon it. The spiritual vitality of each 
local church ultimately determines the 
wisdom and the stature of our colleges, 
the redemptive outreach of our mis- 
sion and the depth of penetration 
into the ills of society. Christian edu- 
cation is not narrowly defined as a 
program to be carried out. It is com- 
mitted to learn, teach, and use the 
way of Christ in all relationships and 
in every endeavor that we undertake. 

The general agencies most closely 
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related to the life of the local church 
work co-operatively in this reforestation 
project. The church school, in its ex- 
panding concept, becomes the church 
at school wherein the warmed heart, 
the trained mind, the stewardship 
commitment, the world outreach, 
social insight and responsibility be- 
come the accent of persons and 
churches dedicated to the Galilean. 
Thus Christian education is not an end 
in itself, but light and leaven which 
shows the way and raises the stature 
to the measure of the fullness of 
Christ. 

Continuing use of the Kit Booklets 
this year will confront each local 
church commission with new insights 
leading to increased effectiveness. See 
the easy order blank on page 50 of 
this issue of THe Metuopist Story 
for materials which will serve your 
leaders of children and guide your 
Methodist Youth Fellowships and 
adult groups into new understanding 
of themselves and into the way of the 
redemptive fellowship. 

Goals arising in the annual con- 
ferences across the nation give priority 
to a “program of leadership education 
in every local church.” The Interboard 
Commission on the Local Church held 
a consultation of ministers and laymen 
this summer to study the recruiting 
and training of lay leadership so es- 
sential to the effective functioning of 
every local church. Its findings on 
the nurture of Christian creativity 
among lay members who take part in 
leadership will have a large part in 
achieving this goal. 


The Home Church Matters 


Response to and continuation in 
Christian vocations depends upon the 
intimate relationship and concern of 
one’s home church. The Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations en- 
courages and supports this relation- 
ship through regional meetings of 
annual conference chairmen and the 
development of vocational conscious- 
ness in each church. The matter of 
church-related vocations is receiving 
additional attention as the crucial need 
for more ministers, directors of Chris- 
tian education, teachers and other mis- 
sionaries becomes increasingly appar- 
ent. Spiritual reforestation of the teach- 
ing fellowship in your church will 
keep open the eternal springs from 
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which these “called of the Lord” will 
come. 

There are significant new develop- 
ments in vocational and avocational 
leadership. The first five recipients of 
the John Q. Schisler Graduate Awards, 
for the education of directors of Chris- 
tian education in the local church, are 
entering colleges and universities this 
fall. These annual awards, currently 
$1,000 each, are prophetic of a new 
dimension in this essential vocation. 
In July, 1957, Dr. George A. Warmer, 
Jr., was the first Willson lecturer in 
the Mount Sequoyah Leadership 
School. This lectureship, established 
by the J. W. Willsons, is to be directed 
by the Division of the Local Church. 
It furnishes annual leadership enrich- 
ment to a student body directly affect- 
ing the church schools in the South 
Central Jurisdiction. 

The Division of the Local Church 
is providing a limited number of single- 
quarter (three-month) tuition scholar- 
ships for conference, district and sub- 
district directors of children’s work to 
study at Scarritt College this vear. 
Some especially attractive features can 
be offered in this work because of the 
proximity of the college to the staff 
offices of the Division of the Local 
Church. (Write to Miss Margie Mc- 
Carty, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn., for full information.) 


World Vision in Church Schools 


The world mission moves into the 
hearts and minds of Methodists and 
out into world service through the 
church school. Its offering to World 
Service and conference benevolences 
doubtless will move up to at least four 
million dollars this year. The student 
youth exchange and the national work 
camps in North American mission 
areas are church-school enterprises 
through the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship. 

A “Friendship Book” from American 
church schools will be presented to 
fellow Christians in Japan at the 
World Convention on Christian Edu- 
cation in Tokyo in July of 1958. More 
than half a hundred Methodists of 
America will be delegates. The church- 
school curriculum is replete with mis- 
sionary materials and the Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship provides 
a “natural” for expanding the con- 
sciousness of world mission through 


the church. 


More new church schools are as- 
sured through the addition of Randle 
Dew to the staff of the Division of 
the Local Church. The Interboard 
Committee on Ministry to Neglected 
Areas is already at work and church 
schools for isolated families (see page 
53) are being inaugurated in co- 
operation with executive secretaries of 
annual conference Boards of Educa- 
tion. Consultation and action in public 
school relations on regional, conference 
and community levels are projected 
for this year. 

Television programs for children 
are about to be released by the Chil- 
dren’s Department and _ Television, 
Radio and Film Commission in co- 
operation with the National Council 
of Churches. Advances in drama, camp- 
ing and recreation are strengthening 
the effectiveness of the church school 
to all ages. People are becoming more 
conscious that effective church build- 
ing layout and design must grow out 
of purpose and program. This has 
increased, beyond belief, the consulta- 
tive load of the Divisions of the Local 
Church and of National Missions. 
Architecture is no longer outside the 
concern of education. 

Bliss Wiant, director of music on 
the staff of the Division of the Local 
Church, with the co-operation of the 
National Fellowship of Methodist 
Musicians, is consummating the na- 
tural union of music with Christian 
nurture. This festival element in the 
church-school program forecasts a new 
generation of singing Christians. 
General agencies are presenting a uni- 
fied resource through district confer- 
ences for the Bible emphasis in 1958, 
and a Conference on Human Rela- 
tions is projected for 1959. 

Spiritual reforestation is taking 
place in local churches. General boards 
and agencies work together to assure 
the dignity and the integrity of these 
hills of Zion whence flow the funds 
and the refreshing streams of persons 
called of God to preach, to teach, to 
heal, to be the ambassadors of a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

“When you hear the sound of 
marching in the tops of the balsam 
trees, then bestir yourself; for then the 
Lord has gone out before you. . . .” 


Dr. Adkins, former pastor in New York 
state, is general secretary of the Division 
of the Local Church in the Board of Educa- 
tion. 
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Planning, Posters & Panels 


A 


FORMULA 
FOR 
SUCCESS 


by Jackie Kersh 


Setting: a table on a stage-like plat- 
form. 


Players: a traffic control official, a 
former city commissioner, and an 
American Automobile Association 
official. 

Audience: over 300 people, many of 
them teenagers, listening intently and 
making notes for later questions. 


Occasion: an extraordinary panel dis- 
cussion. 

The panelists were talking about 
“Drinking and Driving.” The city was 
Washington, often called the “wettest” 
city in the nation. The place was 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church, on a Sunday evening. 

One might not expect such a dis- 
cussion to take place at a sophisticated, 
metropolitan church with over 4,300 
members and a crowded program. But 
it was happening, and behind it all 
was a small group of church people 
called the committee on temperance 
Cor, as Mount Vernon calls it, the 
committee on alcohol education). The 
panel was only one of many projects 
which the committee carried out— 
projects any church can duplicate. 

The ingredients are simple: Take 
one energetic, resourceful leader, mix 
well with an interested, concerned com- 
mittee, and add careful planning and 
hard work. There you have the basic 
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recipe for an effective local church 
committee on temperance. 

Co-operation with all the other 
croups in the church is the “flavoring” 
that gives that “extra something.” Mrs. 
H. S. Omohundro, chairman of the 
Mount Vernon Place committee, works 
closely with her pastor, the Rev. A. P. 
Shirkey, and with the director of 
Christian education, Miss Celia Ed- 
wards. Church-school groups are asked 
to participate in every committee pro- 
gram. 


Panels Attract Young People 

The committee's program is beamed 
to all ages, but a special stress is placed 
on reaching young people. 

Panel discussions, carefully planned 
and executed, have been the corner- 
stone of the committee’s program. 
Mixed with these have been talks, 
dramas and films, but the panels have 
been the beef in the stew. 

“We can get people involved with 
a panel,” Mrs. Omohundro points out. 
“They feel that when they attend a 
discussion program, they are going to 
have their questions answered. This 
particularly applies to young people.” 

“We are doing an educational job,” 
she explains. “We want to show our 
young people now what others have 
to discover the hard way later. We 








Mrs. Omohundro meets planning 
committee—the secret of the 
temperance program’s success. 


A committee member displays a 
homemade poster to plug a tem- 
perance movie and 
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want them prepared to meet the social 
pressures of our society.” 

The committee works with, not at, 
the young people. They decide who 
the speakers are to be and what topics 
are to be discussed. 

The importance of leaving ample 
time for a question-answer period can- 
not be overrated, the committee be- 
lieves. 

Here lies another secret of the 
group’s success: careful planning and 
extensive promotion. “This group has 
built up a reputation for being good, 
so there is always a large audience at 
any program presented by the commit- 
tee,” explains Miss Edwards. 

Always being good isn’t easy, how- 
ever. It takes plenty of advance plan- 
ning and team work. Program ideas 
aren’t handed down from the chair- 
man. They are the result of the 
thinking of the entire committee. 
Other successful panels featured such 
speakers as a judge of the district 
court and a National Educational 
Association official. 

Panelists are contacted far in ad- 
vance and they meet once before the 
actual discussion, not to rehearse, but 
to get the feeling of the thing. This 
accounts for the smooth presentation. 

The committee has found drama an 
effective vehicle for its message, also. 
Last Christmas they selected The Pink 
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Christmas Tree, a one-act play with 
four characters. 

“We asked for the assistance of the 
young people’s group and they took 
over the project for us: production, 
staging and casting,” said Mrs. Omo- 
hundro. 

The committee felt that the mes- 
sage of temperance was transmitted to 
the audience much more clearly than 
it might have been in a long, docu- 
mented speech, when the wife in the 
play tells her husband, “I can’t be- 
lieve drinking can be this important. 
We can do it (stop drinking), if we 
want to.” 

“The Pink Christmas Tree was well 
received,” said Mrs. Omohundro. “We 
have discovered that with young peo- 
ple we must select our plays carefully. 
They like the positive approach much 
more than negative don'ts.” 


Full-scale Promotion Scheme 


In addition to at least three major 
projects a year, the committee works 
constantly to keep its cause before the 
congregation using publicity. 

Posters about the program go up in 
church halls, a story goes in the church 
paper, and the minister is asked to 
speak on some phase of the alcohol 
problem the Sunday before the pro- 
gram is to be presented. The committee 
changes posters in the halls often. It 
obtains some from the General Board 
of Temperance, and committee mem- 
bers make others. It keeps fresh, up-to- 
date printed materials in the literature 
racks at all times. 

The church publication is used 
much to promote temperance and the 
work of the committee. In addition to 
special announcements of upcoming 
programs, one issue each month carries 
a brief article relating to temperance. 
The primary source of material for 
this is Clipsheet, the newsletter pub- 
lished by the General Board of 
Temperance. 

The committee also directs the 
church’s annual observance of Com- 
mitment Day. Making preparations 
long in advance, the committee divides 
the classes of the church school, with 
each member taking responsibility for 
a given group. Commitment cards are 
distributed the Sunday before the ob- 
servance and collected on Commitment 
Day. A running tally is kept on the 
cards as they come in. 

The Sunday before Commitment 
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Day, the minister, at the request of the 
committee, speaks on abstinence. 
Sections on temperance in the church- 
school curriculum materials are used 
the Sunday preceding the day, too. 


How Did it All Start? 


Oh, but this committee’s been 
around for quite a while, you say? 

You’re wrong. Mount Vernon 
Place’s committee on alcohol education 
was organized just three years ago 
under the leadership of Mrs. Omohun- 
dro. 

Looking back to the organizational 
period, the resourceful chairman says: 
“I didn’t know too much about what 
such a committee should do. I was 
just concerned that no one else in our 
church was doing anything in this 
field.” 

She began with only a few of the 
tools now available for such commit- 
tees: Blueprint for Temperance Ac- 
tion, with suggestions for projects at 
every level; Contact, the general board’s 
biweekly service for temperance 
leaders; and a catalog full of resources. 

But she did have one of the other 
secrets of an effective temperance 
program: active concern. 

The committee is not a large one; 
never over seven people. But those 
comprising it were hand-picked by 
the chairman because each is interested 
in the field. They are working to- 
gether to achieve something they 
really care about. 

The beginning wasn’t easy. There 
was the problem of a meeting time, 
for example. Many of the committee 
members were also members of the 
official board. The group got over this 
hurdle with late Sunday afternoon ses- 
sions, ending in time for evening 
church services. 

With the organizational problems 
ironed out, consultations with the min- 
ister and the director of Christian edu- 
cation began. Before long the commit- 
tee had plunged right into preparations 
for their first panel program. 

Mrs. Omohundro relinquishes the 
chairmanship this year, but she will 
remain on the committee. 

“We feel that three years is long 
enough for any chairman to serve,” she 
says. As a result of her experience, she 
is hoping that a couple will succeed 
her. “A young couple, with a very deep 
conviction, that could appeal to the 
young adult group,” she suggests. 


Here, then, is a committee that has 
succeeded where so many others have 
failed. Why? 

Miss Edwards, the director of Chris- 
tian education who has worked so 
closely with the group, sums it up 
this way: 

e A concerned, enthusiastic leader 
who doesn’t mind asking for advice, 
who knows how to get things done 
and how to delegate responsibility. 

e A committee that will plan far in 
advance for a smooth operation and 
make full use of all available re- 
sources. 

e The co-operation of the entire 
church, the minister and the informed 
church members. 

“These factors are present in Meth- 
odist churches everywhere,” Mrs. 
Omohundro believes. “There are con- 
cerned people in every church. They 
only need to take hold and go to 
work.” 


Want to Try It? 


Any Methodist church can accom- 
plish what Mount Vernon Place has 
in the field of temperance. Tools to 
make it easier are available from the 


Board of Temperance of The Method- @j) 


ist Church (address below). 

For groups just beginning to explore 
the field, the Board of Temperance 
staff recommends the following re- 
sources as essential to a sound program 
of education and action: 

Social Concerns, a handbook for lo- 
cal church action. 

Blueprint for Temperance Action, 
with suggestions for projects. 
Contact, the service for temperance 
leaders with all that’s new in the field 
every two weeks. 

TEM Press Resource List, giving 
more than 100 materials. 

Let’s Get Acquainted, a concise in- 
troduction to the Board of Temper- 
ance. 


Literature Samples, with a repre- 
sentative selection of pamphlets and 
leaflets on the alcohol problem. 


What Yours, a Youth Action Hand- 
book from the “Here’s How” series. 


This local church packet is available 
for $7 (postage paid) from TEM 
Press, Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. 
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Four generations of young people 


have served through The Methodist Chu 


Units related to NCMY 


provide outlets for service today. 


Youth Organized for Action 


by Helen Post 


Young people have a voice in the 
churches of Methodism. They not 
only speak; they act too. Besides shar- 
ing in activities, they often step out 
ahead when the adults of the church 
seem to move slowly. 

Such are the opportunities intended 
for the church’s young people through 
-aembership in the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, and in the Methodist 
Student Movement. 

Methodist young people accept re- 
sponsibility in and for their church 
not just locally, but also nationally. 

For example, from Aug. 17 to 23, 
nearly 200 Methodist youths, student 
representatives and adult advisers at- 
tended the 17th annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Methodist 
Youth. 

The purpose of their meeting was 
to have Christian fellowship, to ex- 
press their ideas on how the church 
can be strengthened and to see how 
their local church and campus units 
can grow in Christian faith. 

Annual conference MYF presidents 
and state or area MSM _ presidents 
came together on the campus of the 
University of Denver. They repre- 
sented every section of the country. 
These and youth delegates from other 
church organizations constitute the 
membership of the National Confer- 
ence of Methodist Youth. 

Conference members discussed, 
prayed and played together. They 
passed resolutions as a combined body 
speaking for the nearly two million 
Methodist young people—high school 
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youths, older youths and college stu- 
dents. 

The National Conference of Meth- 
odist Youth is both a specific meeting 
and an organization. The conference 
meets annually, but there is also an 
on-going organization which carries on 
the continuing business of the body. 

One purpose of NCMY is to pro- 
vide a means by which Methodist 
young people and students can share 
experiences and viewpoints. Thus, 
they soon find themselves part of the 
enthusiastic and creative fellowship 
that has characterized National Con- 
ference meetings since the first one 
at Paker University in Baldwin, Kan., 
in 1941. 

Parents of today’s young Methodists 
may recall groups which were the 
forerunners of the present NCMY, 
MYF and MSM programs. These in- 
cluded the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
and the Society of Christian Endeavor 
of the Methodist Protestant Church. 

In the pre-1900s, grandfathers and 
ereat-grandfathers participated in the 
Young People’s Methodist Alliance, 
Oxford League, Young People’s Chris- 
tian League, Methodist Young Peo- 
ple’s Unit and the North Ohio Con- 
ference Methodist Episcopal Alliance. 

NCMY came into being with the 
unification of the three branches of 
Methodism in 1939. 

The connection between one MYF 
and another, between an MSM and 
others in the state, and between MYF 


and MSM members, contributes to the 
vision of both the young people and 
the adults. 

One NCMY member, John Wool- 
son, president of the lowa-Des Moines 
Conference MYF, tells how impressed 
he was with his first district rally 
when he saw “so many young people 
gathered together for one purpose. 
This thought has always been with 
me,” he adds. 

Commenting on what happens as a 
result of participating in the larger 
program, John says: 

“I feel that my experiences as con- 
ference president have benefited my 
local church (Clarinda, Iowa) as much 
as they have me. Our youths and 
adults are interested in things beyond 
what we do at home. And these con 
tacts have helped to define the MYF 
as not just the evening fellowship, but 
rather as a program consisting of all of 
our youth activities.” 

As a_ self-governing body, the 
NCMY provides the framework on a 
national level for youth leaders to 
study, debate and speak to the church 
and the world on important domestic 
and world issues. 

The political, social and economic 
sensitivity of NCMY members has re- 
sulted in strong statements being made 
on race relations, disarmament, inter- 
national refugee problems, the alcohol 
menace, the military reserve bill and 
support of the United Nations. 

NCMY resolutions become the basis 
of further discussion and study. They 
are proclaimed to the rest of the Meth 
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odist young people through Concern, 
the Methodist youth news magazine, 
and through other church publica- 
tions. Some have been part of public 
testimony before congressmen. 

Capable youth and student repre- 
sentatives serve on all the major boards 
of the church. By action of the 1956 
General Conference, nominations are 
made from names submitted by 
MYF and MSM organizations. 

Power, the quarterly youth devo- 
tional guide, was started at the request 
of the 1942 NCMY Conference. Its 
circulation is now close to 200,000, 
and it is used by youths in more than 
39 countries. Meditations are written 
by young people themselves. 

Aware of the need for a Christian 
youth news magazine, NCMY started 
Concern, its bi-weekly publication, in 
1945. Concern now reaches more than 
12,000 young people. 

Other important projects, many of 
which are now incorporated in the 
regular work of the church, have come 
into being as a result of NCMY meet- 


ings. They include the following: 


Voting Members: 


Conference MYF presidents 
State or regional MSM presidents 


Eight students-at-large 


Members of the NCMY Council (officers elected 


at previous conferences) 


One youth delegate from each board and agency 


of the church 


Three representatives from the National Meth- 


odist Student Commission to the United Christian 


Youth Movement 





e Three-year missionary program of 
the Board of Missions. 

e Christian Witness Missions (begun 
as work camps of evangelism). 

e Spiritual Life Retreats. 

e World Peace Seminars. 

e Work Camps. 

e Armed Services Kit. 

This summer NCMY collected in- 
formation on race relations from across 
the country for a special emphasis on 
the subject at the Denver meeting. A 
Students-in-Industry seminar was con- 
ducted in Detroit, Mich. 

NCMY also provides an oppor- 
tunity for exchange of ideas, there- 
by contributing to the fellowship of 
Christian youth on a world-wide basis. 

The Methodist Youth Fund con- 
tributes a large share of the NCMY 
budget, although this represents only 
a small portion of the total MYFund 
program of missions, Christian educa- 
tion and youth work made possible by 
the contributions of Methodist youth. 
NCMY also receives financial sup- 
port from the Methodist Student Fel- 
lowship Fund. 


See 


NCMY is administratively spon- 
sored by the Division of the Local 
Church and the Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions of the General 
Board of Education. This board and 
other agencies of the church share in 
the NCMY program through their in- 
terest, counsel and financial help. 

The National Conference co-oper- 
ates with all World Service agencies 
of the church. It works regularly with 
and receives financial support from the 
General Boards of Education, Evan- 
gelism, Missions, Social and Economic 
Relations, Temperance and World 
Peace. NCMY also maintains close 
relationships with the Commission on 
Chaplains and the Interboard Commit- 
tee on Christian Vocations. 

Located in the Board of Education 
building in Nashville, Tenn., the 
NCMY uses the familiar PO Box 871 
address. The administrative work of 
the conference, is carried on by two 
projects secretaries, elected by the Na- 
tional Conference. 


Miss Post is a consultant for the National 
Conference of Methodist Youth. 






ist Youth Fellowship Commission to the United 
Student Christian Council 


Non-Voting Members: 


Staff members of boards and agencies of the 


church who have responsibility for youth and student 








Three representatives from the National Method- 








work 2 
Six conference youth directors (elected by con- e 
ference youth directors) ¢ 
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Pilot Project Trains 


The pilot project of a new idea to 
deepen the Christian consciousness of 
church-related colleges was held at Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., in mid-summer. 

The project was a conference of some 
300 trustees of church schools. They 
spent three days at the southeastern as- 
sembly center discussing ways that they, 
as trustees, could preserve the Christian 
character of education at their colleges 
and, at the same time, how they could 
finance them more adequately. 

For Methodists, who made up nearly 
half of the registration, the conference 
was an integral part of the 1956-60 
Emphasis on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. However, it reflected a general 
Protestant concern and colleges of a 
dozen denominations were represented. 
Southern Presbyterians were co-sponsors 
with The Methodist Church and the 
meeting was under general auspices of a 
National Committee of Church Men for 
Church Colleges (related to United 
Church Men of the National Council 
of Churches). 

Enthusiasm for the value of the meet- 
ing among those attending makes it prob- 
able that trustees’ conferences will be 
set up in other regions. Attendance at 
Junaluska was primarily from the South. 

Two major themes ran through nearly 
all of the addresses and discussions at 
Lake Junaluska: church-related colleges 
must be militantly Christian and academ- 
ically distinguished. 

The role of the church college was 
seen clearly as that of a custodian of 
Christian culture and a builder of moral 
fiber in its students. Discussions pro- 
ceeded against the background of some 
warning signs: 

e Bradshaw Mintener, Washington 
(D.C.) attorney and trustee of Hamline 
University, placed the minimum size for 
efficient operation at 400 to 750 students, 
depending on local conditions. Then he 
pointed out that over half of the church- 
related colleges have fewer than 400 
students each. He predicted consolida- 
tions and abandonments. 

e Bishop Donald H. Tippett of San 
Francisco quoted a study showing the 
declining role that church colleges play 
in American higher education. He said 
that in the year 1636, 100 per cent of 
college students were in America’s one 
college, which was church-related. In 
1795, 90 per cent were in church-related 
schools; 1860, 70 per cent; 1900, 60 
per cent; 1920-47, 50 per cent; and 


@ 1954, 45 per cent. 


e Dr. Theodore A. Distler, executive 
director of the Association of American 
Colleges, cited statistics showing that pro- 
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College Trustees 


fessors in private colleges, on the average, 
are receiving less in real wages Ci.e., 
purchasing power) than in 1939. 

But there were also encouraging signs. 
e The Rev. John O. Gross, general sec- 
retary of the Methodist Division of 
Educational Institutions, reported wide 
acceptance of the objectives of the quad- 
rennial Emphasis on Christian Higher 
Education. He said that a number of 
colleges have scheduled services of re- 
dedication to their Christian purpose. 
e The Rev. D. D. Holt, director of 
financial promotion for the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education, reported 
that half of the 100 Methodist annual 
conferences have formally accepted the 
financial goals requested by General Con- 
ference: $1 a year per member for 
church-related colleges and 30 cents a 
member per year for Wesley Foundations. 
One—North Dakota—has set a total 
goal of $1.40 a member. Most conferences 
that have not accepted the goals in full 
are taking steps to move up to them by 
1960, he said. 
e Methodist trustees attending the con- 


ference were seeking ways to interpret 
their colleges more forcefully to Method- 
ist congregations. This concern ties in 
directly with the Higher Education Em- 
phasis. The emphasis “Blueprint” urges 
church-campus communication through 
deputation teams of students to the 
churches and visits by ministers and 
church members to the campuses. 

If all trustees of Methodist colleges 
can catch the vision that was seen by 
those at Lake Junaluska, it could make 
a significant difference in the work of 
Christian higher education within the 
church. 


Film Wins Silver Reel 


Heart of the Neighborhood, a color 
film produced by the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service, received a Silver 
Reel award at the 1957 national Golden 
Reel Film Festival in New York City. 

The film placed second in its cate- 
gory, “Citizenship and Government.” 

Heart of the Neighborhood tells the 
story of Marcy Center, a community 
center serving people of all races, creeds 
and nationalities in a crowded urban 


neighborhood of Chicago. 


Crusade Scholars Learn About America 


Now getting their introduction to 
America are 43 students from 23 coun- 
tries—the mew Crusade scholars for 
1957. 

For two weeks (Aug. 24 to Sept. 7) 
they are studying English and being 
familiarized with America and The 
Methodist Church in this country at 
American University in Washington, 
D.C. They are half of the total group of 
Methodist students from around the 
world who will attend Methodist col- 
leges and universities under the auspices 
of the 12-year-old Crusade Scholarship 
program. Students who have already been 
here a year or more do not take the 
orientation program. 

The new students receive language in- 
struction at the American Language 
Center in downtown Washington. They 
learn about American government, his- 
tory and higher education. They visit 
important places such as the Capitol, the 
Supreme Court building, the Library 
of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution 
and embassies of their homelands. 

Staff representatives from the Boards 
of Education and Missions—the boards 
directly related to the scholarship pro- 
gram—are meeting with the group to dis- 
cuss their relationship with the boards 
and with Methodism in general. They 
hold evening vesper services, fellowship 
hours and general discussion periods. 


The Rev. Myron F. Wicke of the 
Division of Educational Institutions of 
the Board of Education is dean of the 
orientation, and Mrs. Florence Cox, di- 
rector of the Crusade Scholarship pro- 
gram, is business manager. The chaplain 
is the Rev. W. N. Heggoy, a former mis- 
sionary to North Africa and now pastor 
of the Montross (Va.) church. 

On the two weekends of the program 
the students are invited into the homes 
of Methodist families in Washington and 
vicinity and are taken to Methodist 
churches. 

Mrs. Cox says that the orientation not 
only helps to prepare the scholars for 
American life but also gives each one 
the feeling that he is a part of a world- 
wide Methodist fellowship. It is the first 
time some of them have ever had this 
feeling, she says. 

The Crusade Scholarship program is 
being financed under a new arrangement 
which doubles the funds available. Form- 
erly it received $100,000 from the Week 
of Dedication only. Now, from Week 
of Dedication receipts, the Division of 
World Missions has designated the first 
$100,000 of its share, and the Division 
of National Missions $50,000 of its share. 
Another $50,000 annually will come 
from the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service. 
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easy order blanks 


For literature to aid your 
church’s work, fill in the 
coupons. Maileach coupon 
to'the address indicated. 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION 


TIDINGS 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me the following materials: 


Guide for Ministers and Visitors, 
10¢ each; 5¢ each for 10 or 
more 

Church Loyalty Card, 100 for 50¢ 

Church Attendance Record Cards, 
100 for 50¢ 

____ World-wide Communion Prayer 
Covenant (folders) 100 for $2 
—__— My Dedication (cards), 100 for 


ioe 


—_— World-wide Communion _letter- 
heads, 100 for $1 
World-wide Communion printed 


letters, 100 for $1.25 
_____ World-wide Communion invitation 
cards, 100 for $1 
Attendance _ registration 
100 for 50¢ 
____ Door knob cards, 100 for $1 
——— One-column newspaper mats, 15¢ 
each 
—_Two-column newspaper mats, 25¢ 
each 
___. Stuffer leaflets, 100 for $1.25 
The Meaning of the Communion, 
by E. Stanley Jones, 100 for 
$1.50 
_ Church bulletins, 100 for $1.25 
oO Additional items listed on sep- 
arate sheet. 
CT Charge to my account 
Total amount enclosed $ 


cards, 


Name 


Address 


Church 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Work 

Board of Missions 

1701 Arch St., 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Please send me the following leaflets: 


copies, The Commission on Town 
and Country Work in the An- 
nual Conference (free) 

copies, Group Ministry (up to 15 
copies free) 

copies, Establishing Methodist 
Families in Town and Country 
(up to 15 copies free) 

copies, The Lord’s Acre (up to 
15 copies free) 

copies, The Twelve Point Pro- 
gram (free) 

















Name 


Address 


& 


Set Temperance Meetings 


Five regional briefing conferences for 
district and annual conference temper- 
ance leaders have been scheduled by the 
Methodist Board of Temperance. Pri- 
mary purpose of the meetings will be to 
provide “job analysis” training for district 
directors and chairmen of conference tem- 
perance boards. 

The meetings are scheduled as follows: 

Southeast, Sept., 10-12, Lake Juna- 
luska, N. C. 

Western, Sept. 24-26, Glide Memorial 
Church, San Francisco, Calif. 

North Central, Oct. 1-2, First Church, 
Evanston, Ill. 

South Central, Oct. 22-24, Oklahoma 
A and M, Stillwater, Okla. 

Northeast, Oct. 29-31, Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. 

These meetings will be the first ones 
sponsored at a regional level by the 
board. They will be followed in the 


spring by a series of national seminars. 


Set Interboard Schools 


Eleven interboard schools for pastors, 
lay leaders, chairmen of official boards 
and chairmen of the four local church 
commissions have been scheduled for an- 
nual conferences and episcopal areas 
from September through December. 

The purpose of the schools is to help 
these leaders to increase their over-all 
effectiveness in the local church. Most 
schools are held on a district basis in order 
that persons from each local church may 
participate. 

Schools have been scheduled for con- 
ferences as follows: 

Sept. 9-20, California-Nevada; Sept. 
22-27, Hawaii Mission; Sept. 25-27, 
North Dakota; Sept. 30 to Oct. 3, South 
Dakota; Sept. 30 to Oct. 15, Denver 
Area; Oct. 21 to Nov. 1, Florida; Nov. 
10-22, South Carolina; Nov. 17-22, 
North Indiana; Nov. 23-26, Northwest 
Indiana; Dec. 1-7, Indiana; and Dec. 15- 
22, Cuba. 


Ask Adult Classes to Help 


The General Committee on Family 
Life is asking the help of 1,000 adult 
church-school classes to assist in preparing 
for the Third National Conference on 
Family Life. 

The conference will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago Oct. 17- 
19, 1958. Three thousand persons are 
expected to attend, Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner, chairman of the committee, 
said. 

Adult classes are asked to discuss a 
list of questions prepared by the com- 
mittee. Answers will be used to prepare 


pre-conference study materials. Some 
special studies made by annual con- 
ference committees on family life will 
also be used in the materials. 

The questions are listed under four 
heads: (1) The Family in the Home; 
(2) The Family in Church and Com- 
munity; (3) The Family and the World; 
and (4) The Program of the National 
Conference on Family Life for 1958. 


Parley on Plant Chaplains 


The Board of Social and Economic Re 
lations will co-operate with the Commis- 
sion on Chaplains and the Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes in a meeting on chap- 
plains in industry to be held Dec. 16-17 
either in Chicago or Washington, D.C. 

Plans for the joint conference, which 
were approved by the executive commit- 
tee of the Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, will be considered at a session 
of the board Sept. 25-27. 

At this meeting the board also plans 
to have up for consideration the full text 
of studies it has authorized on social se- 
curity, “The Church and Agricultural 
Life,” and a revised and final prospectus 
on “The Juvenile in Delinquent So- 
ciety.” 


Change Convention Dates 


The 1958 convention of the National 
Association of Methodist Hospitals and 
Homes is now scheduled to be held Feb. 
11-13 in Chicago at the Morrison Hotel. 
So announced Ralph M. Hueston, as- 
sociation president and superintendent of 
Chicago Wesley Memorial Hospital. The 
convention originally had been planned 
for a later date in February and at an- 
other hotel. 


Oratorio Honors Wesley 


An oratorio celebrating the 250th an- 
niversary of the birth of Charles Wesley 
has been commissioned by the national 
Methodist Student Movement and the 
National Council of Churches. 

The oratorio is being composed by 
Cecil Effinger, professor of music at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; 
and the words are being written by Tom 
Driver, an instructor in drama at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 

More than 4,000 persons are expected 
to attend the premiere performance of 
the oratorio to be given Dec. 31 at the 
National Methodist Student Conference. 
The conference will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in Lawrence, Kan. 

The new work will be performed for 
the first time by the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra and about 200 voices 
from choirs of several Methodist colleges. 
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‘ he brings 
Together! , 


Men, women and yes, even children write 
expressing delight with their new found friend 
—TOGETHER, the official church publica- 
tion for every Methodist family! Month after 
month these families find their lives pleasantly 
enriched with Christian reading designed 
especially for them! With an ALL FAMILY 
SUBSCRIPTION PLAN in your church, 
every member is insured of regular home 
visits by TOGETHER -each month! 


.. yes, even 
children write 


Mothers, fathers, 
church school 
teachers write 


- “and our gifts 
seem easier to give!” 


“I like the movie reviews 
best" says o teen-ager! 


Pastors, laymen . . . almost everyone agrees 
that to obtain full benefit from TOGETHER, 
an ALL FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 
must be integrated into the local church 
budget! For further information, send the 
coupon below! And if you are not already 
receiving TOGETHER, check the coupon 
for a free sample copy! 





. » for surely he is 
port of the family 


Yes, TOGETHER is for all 
ages—shows “How to 
be a Christian family” 


SLA 




















“TOGETHER offers inspira- 


ation as our children see 
PRAYER IN ACTION” 


“foreign mission lands 
become real” 


‘Teens Together’ column 
gives good advice” 
raves another! 





“Good books, hobbies, 
films viewed with 
spiritual insight” 





Mi nots 





All Family Plan rate 50¢ a quarter, individual 


“Methodist approaches to “current Church news and plus exciting reports “stirring topics in accord 
life's great decisions activities take on on famed Methodists with Wesley's words 
fully discussed” new importance” everywhere” ‘Think and Let Think’™ 











rate $3 a year or $5 for two years. 





TOGETHER 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago 11, fil. 
We are interested in using TOGETHER to 
support our church program. 

(_] | subscribe to TOGETHER. Please send 
me information on the ALL FAMILY 
PLAN! 

O I do not now subscribe to TOGETHER. 
Please send me a sample copy and infor- 
mation on subscription plans. 














Nome 
“and Methodist history “John Wesley of the “finally, TOGETHER - “and through its pages, : 
unfolds dramatically” . . . 1700's actually becomes encourages us in our we all join our fellow Addren 
@ personal friend” daily living” Methodists TOGETHER" 
City State 
An official publication of The Methodist Church for every Methodist family. Issued Monthly 
by The Methodist Publishing House (Boord of Publi of The Methodist Church) 
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Get FACTS 

OF THE MONTH 

A colorful new 

temperance leaflet EVERY MONTH. 


Be the early bird in your church. 
Always have the latest temperance 
material on hand for meetings, 


For more details, write 
FACTS OF THE MONTH 

100 Maryland Avenue, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


FACTS OF THE MONTH 
is a service of the 


Methodist Board of Temperance 








Make Staff Changes 
At Board of Education 


Two new staff members have been an- 
nounced by the General Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Effective July 1 the Rev. Randle B. 
Dew of Owensboro, Ky., is co-ordinator 
of the national Methodist program of 
church-school extension. He will have 
major responsibility for the Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. 

Mr. Dew will serve in the Department 
of General Church School Work in the 
Division of the Local Church. He has 
been assistant to the president of Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College since 1954. He 
was director of youth work for the Louis- 
ville Conference, 1947-52, and has been 
pastor of the Bardstown (Ky.) Church 
and Immanuel Church in Louisville. 

The Rev. Bliss Wiant of Youngstown, 
Ohio, joined the board staff May 1 as 
director of music in the Division of the 
Local Church. 

Dr. Wiant headed the department of 
music at Yenching University in Peking, 
China, 1923-51. He has been in charge 
of music at St. Paul’s Church, Delaware, 
Ohio, and since 1955 has been minister 
of music at Mahoning Church, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

In his newly created position, Dr. 
Wiant will guide in the establishment 
of standards for the local church min- 
istry of music. 

The Rev. Webb B. Garrison, a staff 
member of the board since 1955, was 
elected president of McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Ill., May 15. He had been 
director of press and printing for the 
Division of the Local Church and a 
member of the Editorial Council of Tue 
Metnuopist Story. 


To Direct Student Work 


New director of student work with 
the General Board of Temperance in 
Washington D.C., is the Rev. J. Robert 
Regan, Jr., of Greensboro, N.C. 

Mr. Regan has been state director of 
the North Carolina Methodist Student 
Movement since 
1954. Previously he 
had_ served two 
years as associate 
pastor of Hay Street 
Church in Fayette- 
ville, N.C. 

The Rev. Cara- 
dine R. Hooton, 
general secretary of 
the Board of Tem- 
perance, said Mr. 
Regan will represent the board on the 
joint staff of the MSM and will direct 
campus seminars on alcohol studies. He 





Mr. Regan 





Lacour 


Dr. Farris Dr. 





began his duties July 1. 

Mr. Regan is a member of the North 
Carolina Conference and is a graduate 
of Duke University Divinity School. 


Join Evangelism Staff 


Two men have joined the staff of the 
General Board of Evangelism. 

One of them, who for three years has 
directed the entire evangelism program 
of the National Council of Churches, 
has left that post to help Methodist dis- 
tricts do more effective evangelistic work. 

He is the Rev. Berlyn V. Farris, who 
on July | became director of district 
evangelism for the board. 

In bringing Dr. Farris to the new 
post, the board is carrying out an action 
of the 1956 General Conference, which 
called for more evangelistic work at the 
district level. 

Dr. Farris has served churches in 
Oregon, California and Arizona and is a 
graduate of Garrett Biblical Institute. In 
a five-year pastorate at First Church, 
Eugene, Ore., he received 1,569 mem- 
bers, largely a result of month-by-month 
visitation by trained laymen. 

The other new staff member, the Rev. 








OFFICIAL METHODIST 
STUDENT MOVEMENT 
MAGAZINE 
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RELATES THE STUDENT’S LIFE TO THE 
CHRISTIAN GOSPEL 
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15 or more subs to one address $1 each 
5 or more individual subs $1.50 each 
single subs $2 each/foreign $2.50 each 


box 871 
nashville >k 6 
tennessee 


october through may 
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Lawrence Lacour of Des Moines, Iowa, 
as of Sept. 1 will head a newly created 
department—the Department of Evan- 
gelistic Missions. 

For several years Dr. Lacour and his 
| wife have been conducting city-wide and 
single-church “missions” in the United 
States. Since 1954 they have spent sum- 
mers in Japan directing American minis- 
ters and laymen in establishing new 
churches in unevangelized areas. 

Dr. Lacour graduated from Drew Uni- 
versity seminary, and has M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Giving Tops $300,000 


For the first time in the history of 
Race Relations Day, the offering has 


exceeded $300,000, the Rev. John O. 





Gross of the Board of Education reports. 
In 1957 the total was $345,524, ex- 
ceeding last year’s offering by $56,000. 
The 1957 figure is more than 12 times 
the amount of the first offering taken 
after unification of the branches of Meth- 
odism. The figure that year was $27,362. 
% Race Relations Day offerings are re- 
ceived each year in February. Only twice 
have receipts failed to surpass those of 
the previous year—in 1950 and in 1956. 
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President Eisenhower breaks ground for School of 
University, Washington, as President Hurst R. Anderson and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
await turns. The school to train U.S. diplomats was voted by General Conference and 
all Methodists who give to World Service share in it. Each year the School of International 
Service receives $250,000 and the university $100,000 from World Service. For state- 
ments by President Eisenhower and Bishop Oxnam, see Together for July. 





International Service at American 


Africa TV Film Available 


A 56-minute color documentary film 
about a medical missionary in Africa 
which was originally shown on television 
is now available for church showings on 
a free-loan basis. 

Monganga is narrated principally by 
John Gunther. The film tells of the daily 
activities of Dr. John E. Ross who served 
as mission doctor for the past six years 
in Lotumbe at the Disciples of Christ 
mission. 

Although Monganga does not deal 
specifically with Methodist mission work 
in the Belgian Congo, the film has been 
highly commended by the Department 
of Visual Education of the Board of 
Missions for church use. 

The film is available from the follow- 
ing regional libraries of Association 
Films: Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N.].; 
561 Hillgrove Ave., La Grange, IIl.; 
799 Stevenson St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
and 1108 Jackson St., Dallas, Tex. 


Lands of Decision Film 


A new 16mm film telling the story 
of Methodism’s evangelistic opportunities 
in four countries is being released 
through the Department of Visual Edu- 


MISSIONS 


LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Room #5410 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge the fol- 
lowing literature which I will distribute 
among members of my church. 


WORLD MISSIONS 
— Africa, Methodist Missions in 
(R. E. Dodge): 
—__. Africa Is People (Bishop Raines) 
—__. Brazil, Methodism in 
—_. Burma, Methodism in 
—_._ Cuba, Methodist Church in 
___. India, Methodism and the New 
—— India’s Villages, At Work in 
—_— (India) A Glorious Epidemic 
___. Japan, Methodist Cause in 
—_— Korean Methodism Today 
—— Korea, New Limbs and New Faith 
—— Latin Ameriea, Methodism in 
—— Malaya Methodists 
—___. (Mexico) South of the Border 
__— Nepal, Newest Protestant Mission 
___. North Africa, Methodism in Mos- 
lem 

—— Okinawa, Church on 
—__. Pakistan, Methodism in 
—— Philippines, Methodist Work in the 
——. Sarawak (Borneo), Methodists in 
—__— Sumatra, Methodists on 
—— What Is the World Mission Pro- 

gram of The Methodist Church? ° 

NATIONAL MISSIONS 

Alaska, Frontier for Christian Ac- 

tion (36 pp., limited number) 
___. City, Methodism in the 
—__ Hawaii—Crossroads of the Pacific 
___. Indian Missions, Romance of 
—_.. Latin Americans in U.S.A. 


Puerto Rico (36 pp., limited no.) 
Rural America 
—_ . (Spanish-Speaking Americans) 


“Pot of Gold” 


TEMPERANCE 
TEM Press 


General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me the following materials 
especially designed for young people: 


____ copies, College Drinking, by Dr. 
Richard N. Bender. 100 for $3 
copies, Why Methodist Colleges 
Ask Their Students Not To 
Drink, by Dr. Richard N. 
Bender. 100 for $2 
—__. copies, | Want Youth To Have 
The Right Start, by Glenn Cun- 
ningham. 100 for $1.50 
copies, What The Bible Says, by 
Dr. Charles M. Laymon. 100 
for $1.25 





Please send cash with order 
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cation of the Methodist Board of Missions. 

Lands of Decision is filmed in black 
and white and is planned for local church 
showings. 

The Rev. Eugene L. Smith, general 
secretary of the Division of World Mis- 
sions, introduces the film, giving a state- 
ment about opportunities and the need 
for Christian evangelism throughout the 
world today. 

Then the division secretaries speak di- 
rectly to the congregation about the pos- 
sibilities for dramatic and rapid advance 
in each of the four countries. 

They are the Rev. Thoburn T. Brum- 
baugh, Korea; the Rev. Ralph E. Dodge 
(recently elected bishop in Africa), Bel- 
gian Congo; the Rev. James E. Ellis, Bo- 
livia and the Rev. Tracey K. Jones, Sara- 
wak. 

Lands of Decision is available without 
charge to conference missionary secre- 





taries and through them to local churches. 
Persons interested in scheduling the film 
should contact their conference mission- 
ary secretary. 


Film Interprets Missions 


A sound filmstrip interpreting the 
“Lands of Decision” program of the 
Board of Missions is now available from 
the New York office. 

Call to Witness and Decision is nar- 
rated by the Rev. Eugene L. Smith, gen- 
eral secretary of the Division of World 
Missions. The film analyzes the mission 
program of the church and points out 
ways to strengthen the mission outreach. 

Copies of the filmstrip and record are 
$5 each. The filmstrip with script in- 
stead of record is $3. Order from: De- 
partment of Visual Education, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 





Produce Leadership Film 


A 30-minute documentary film telling 
how one church developed a successful 
program of recruiting and _ training 
church-school workers is now available 
from branches of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House. 

It Happened in Ionia shows how First 
Methodist Church of Ionia, Mich., de- 
veloped its program over a nine-month 
period. 

The film ties in with the emphasis 
on leadership training—a prime feature 
of the Local Church Emphasis program 
for this year. 

The motion picture was filmed in 
Ionia and Albion, Mich., by the Method- 
ist Television, Radio and Film Commis- 
sion for the Department of Leadership 
Education of the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Church. 





Make Pilot for Children’s TV Show 


“T don’t know where we'll go, yet . . . 
they don’t want us back home. . . .” 

Tommy Cooper, age eight, tells this 
to his dog as he hides in a cave. He 
has run away after his parents have 
seemed to devote all their attention to the 
new baby in the home. 

As the story unfolds in Run Away 
Homel!, pilot film of the Children’s Tele- 
vision series, Tommy demonstrates the 
response of a child to the Christian faith 
as he faces the anxieties of life. 

The 30-minute film is built around 
a minister and his normal relations as 
neighbor with children in his parish. It 
is not a teaching situation between chil- 
dren and minister, but is the sharing of 
experiences, problems and information 
with the television audience. 

The Children’s Television series is 
designed to interpret to children, in terms 


Searchers travel the river calling for 
Tommy, who ran away with his dog. 


At his cave Tommy listens 
to faint cries of searchers. 


of their experiences and understanding, 
the heart of the Christian faith. The pro- 
gram is to be directed to children between 
the ages of seven and twelve with ages 
nine to eleven as the target age. 

Sponsors include the Division of the 
Local Church of the Methodist Board 
of Education, the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches, and the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council. 

The series will be produced by the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
Commission as part of the Methodist 
Television Ministry. It is the newest of 
the projects made possible by the Meth- 
odist Television Ministry Fund. 

Run Away Home! was filmed in color 
in Nashville, Tenn., by TRAFCO. The 
professional cast was from New York 


City. 








Tommy packs. 


Tommy’s pastor and father take the boy’s hat, jacket and knapsack 
found by the searchers in the woods where he had dropped them. 
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Church School at Home 


by Edward D. Staples 


“It’s 10 miles from our house to the 
nearest church. We have three children 
who ought to be in Sunday school every 
Sunday but we can’t afford to drive 20 
miles to take them and bring them back. 
During the winter months, the roads are 
impassable. What can we do?” 

So asked a mother of a visiting mission- 
ary. 

Her problem was one hundreds of 
parents across the United States are fac- 
ing today—parents who find it practically 
impossible during most of the year to take 
their children to church school. 

For them one solution to the problem 
is “Church School at Home.” If poor 
roads or distance from a church prevent 
a family from attending church regularly 
and from taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining Christian education 
offered by some church, the family can 
plan a program of Christian education 
for their children at home. 

The program is sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Board of Education through its De- 
partment of the Christian Family. It 
works like this: interested parents can en- 
roll in the Church School at Home pro- 
gram by sending the name and address 
of the parents and the name, age, birth- 
day, and school grade of each child to 
“Church School at Home” PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. It is necessary to send 
this information so that the proper 
church-school materials can be sent. 

Once a family enrolls, it will receive 
every three months for a year approved 
curriculum materials for each of its mem- 
bers. It is necessary to re-enroll each year 
in order to continue benefiting from the 
service. 

There is no charge for it. “Church 
School at Home” is being underwritten 
by the General Board of Education and 








Youth Find 


—widened horizons 
—deepened fellowship 


through CONCERN, news maga- 
zine for Methodist youth, issued 
twice a month. $1 a year; 10 or 
more to one address, 75c each. 

through POWER, quarterly devo- 
tional guide by and for Method- 
ish youth. 40c a year. 


CONCERN-POWER 
Write 


P.O. Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
National Conference of Methodist Youth 
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the Methodist Publishing House. How- 
ever, an offering envelope is included 
with each quarterly mailing, thus giving 
families an opportunity to contribute 
toward the support of the project. 

In order to encourage more families 
to start a church school at home, 
churches located near isolated areas are 
encouraged to go into these territories to 
enroll families finding it difficult to at- 
tend a church. Also, pastors and lay 
workers who know of families that might 
be interested in participating in the 
church school program are urged to send 
the name and address of these to the 
Department of the Christian family (see 
address below). 

During the past summer young people 
sent out by the Division of National 
Missions to take the gospel to isolated 
families in Montana and South Dakota 
made efforts to interest families in be- 
ginning a church school at home. 

A leaflet describing this program is 
available. Requests for it and all other 
correspondence relating to the program 
should be addressed to: Department of 
the Christian Family, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Study Neglected Areas 


Following the direction of the 1956 
General Conference, the church has 
organized the Interboard Committee on 
Ministry to Neglected Areas. 

Duties of this committee were out- 
lined by General Conference as follows: 
e Study neglected metropolitan and 
rural areas. 

e Develop and promote plans to (1) 
organize new churches and church 
schools, (2) organize and seek support 
for mission churches and missions, (3) 
revive and support dying and abandoned 
churches, and (4) arrange by mutual 
agreement for ministering to and serving 
these churches, missions, and church 
schools. 

e Devise methods and procedures for 
enlisting local churches and lay men and 
women in support of the foregoing activi- 
ties with their means and services. 

e@ Take other steps which the committee 
may deem appropriate to provide for 
ministry to such neglected areas and 
peoples. 

Chairman of the committee is Bishop 
Roy H. Short of the Nashville Area. 
The Rev. C. Gordon Phillips of the 
Detroit City Missionary Society is vice- 
chairman. Secretary is the Rev. Leon M. 
Adkins of the Board of Education. 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR 
Overseas RELIEF 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, the 
number noted of the following leaflets: 


—_—. Overseas Relief Offering Enve- 


opes 
—_— Where Do You Live? (for chil- 
dren) 
India : 
—— Arise and Walk (Korean Ampu- 
tee Project) 
—_— Share Our Surplus (new folder) 
—— Share Our Surplus (general post- 





er 

—_. Share Our Surplus (children’s 
work poster) 
(Practical for gifts of $12 or 
more) 

But for You 

—_— Children’s Hands Across the Sea 
(for leaders) 

Boys’ Democratic Town (Korea) 

——. MCOR Advance (for leaders) 

—_— Victims of Oppression 
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EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


GENERAL Boarp oF Lay ACcTIVITIES 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, IIL. 


Please send me the following materials: 


—. poster (15¢ each) 

Sunday bulletin (1.75 per 100) 
—__— When I Give ($2.25 per 100) 
—__— Pledge? Of Course I Vill! ($2.25 


per 

—_— Why I Tithe ($2.25 per 100) 

Is Tithing the Answer? ($1.75 
per 100) 

——— But How Much? ($2.25 per 100) 

—_— My Money ($1.75 per 100) 

God’s Estate ($1.50 per 100) 

—_ My Response ($1.50 per 100) 

—— All That I Have ($1.50 per 100) 














—— Pledge Calculator ($1.35 per 
100) 
Every Member Canvass Manual 
(50¢ each) 
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EDUCATION 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
P. O. Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me a free copy of the items 
I have checked below: 


C 542-B Catalog of leaflets and booklets 
on Christian Education in the 
Local Church 

0 741-B You Can Have It, an ac- 
credited leadership course in your 
own church 

(0 183-B The Methodist Program for 
the Children’s Division 
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New Projects on Taiwan 


For Methodists two important events 
occurred this summer on Taiwan (For- 
mosa): ground was broken for a new 
liberial arts-type college and a clinic was 
dedicated—the first Methodist medical 
institution on the island. 

The ground-breaking was for the first 
building of the Soochow University Col- 
lege of Law to be built on a 32-acre 
campus north of Taipei, the capital. The 
college will have largely a liberal arts 
curriculum but will grant a law degree. 

The new building will be financed 
jointly by the alumni of Soochow Uni- 
versity and the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions. About $63,000 of the $71,000 
construction cost will be furnished by 
the board. This amount came from Ad- 
vance Special gifts contributed by Meth- 
odists in the Southeastern Jurisdiction. 

Bishop Ralph A. Ward of Taiwan was 
among those participating in the ground- 
breaking ceremony. 

Soochow University, of which the new 
law college will be a part, is a continua- 
tion of a school established more than 50 
years ago in Soochow, China, by the 
former Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. It was re-established on Taiwan 
in 1951 by alumni and at present has an 
enrollment of about 1,300. It receives 
continuing support from the Board of 


Missions, which also helps support 
Taiwan’s new Tung-Hai University. 

A few days after the ground-breaking, 
Taiwan Methodists dedicated and opened 
the Water of Life Clinic. Located south 
of Taipei, it is the donation of Dr. 
Edward C. Perkins who was for 40 years 
a Methodist medical pioneer in China. 
He went to Taiwan in 1955 to continue 
to minister to his Chinese friends. 

The clinic, which will offer both 
curative and preventive medical service, 
will minister to an important residential 
section of Taipei and to the Methodist 
congregation of 550. A governing com- 
mittee of Chinese and American Meth- 
odists will operate it. 


Dedicate Brazil Building 
A new building of the Methodist Pub- 


lishing House in Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 
been named the “Ellis Building” in honor 
of the Rev. James E. Ellis. 

Dr. Ellis, currently executive secretary 
for Latin American fields in the Division 
of World Missions, was a missionary in 
Brazil and Sao Paulo for a number of 
years. 

Luiz Caruso, manager of the publish- 
ing house in Brazil, speaking at the 
dedication ceremony, said: 

“As general secretary of Christian edu- 
cation, Dr. Ellis broadened the horizon 


Benevolence Report 





Week of Dedication 918 15,133 
of 

6,000,000 Fellowship of ‘Suffering 9,917 9,022 
Methodist TV Ministry 5273 26311 
4,000,000 Hungarian Relief Fund 3,140 

Administrative Funds | 
room | im | mam 
Administration 21,044 24,967 
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of the church through various publica- 
tions for Christian education, the promo- 
tion of institutes for better preparation 
of the ministry and laymen, and by the 
co-ordination of work in our schools, 
and in our Sunday schools and societies. 
He was an important element in the 
work of evangelical co-operation in 
Brazil.” 


Minister to Borneo Ibans 


More than 800 patients have been 
treated at the new Christ Hospital in 
Sarawak, Borneo, since it was opened in 
February by an international, interracial 
Methodist medical team. 

More than 2,000 visits have been made 
to the new out-patient clinic and major 
surgery has been performed in an im- 
provised operating room, Dr. Harold 
Brewster reports. He is one of the three 
Methodist doctors pioneering in the new 
program. 

“A number of people have been re- 
stored to their families who would have 
died had we not been here to give them 
the care which they needed,” Dr. Brew- 
ster said. 

The 24-bed hospital, now housed in a 
temporary building, will be the center 
of a traveling medical ministry to the 
ex-headhunting Ibans who live along the 
banks of the Rajang River. 


33,469 51,730 + 54.56 

24,536 31,126 + 26.86 

13,578 34,162 +151.60 
3,977 

82,363 109815 + 33.33 

30,680 45,943 4 49.75 

26,016 37,625 + 44.62 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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‘Lord’s Dollar’ Helps Small Church 
‘North Stockholm (N.Y.) Church 


Faced with an urgent need for repairs 
and painfully aware of the small balance 
in the treasury, our finance commission 
decided last fall to try the “Lord’s 
Dollar” project. 

Our church is small, with a total 
membership of only 32. On the Sunday 
the program was launched, 20 people 
accepted the dollars handed out. Of these, 
about half actually put the dollar to use; 
the remainder handed them back at the 
close of the project. We allowed about 
three months for the project. 

The program culminated in a fellow- 
ship supper at which members recounted 
the ways by which they had made the 
money grow. Home baking led the list, 
followed by egg produce, chicken raising, 
jelly making and sewing. Some of the 
experiences were funny and all were in- 
teresting. 

Of course, this is not a new idea. 
The Parable of the Talents has pro- 
vided the basis for many applications of 
the same type of program. In this, our 
first attempt, we quadrupled our invest- 
ment. We also gained the pleasures of 
mutual sharing and increased fellowship. 

Mrs. Lawrence Dean, chairman 

commission on stewardship and 

finance 


How Missions Commission Does Job 
Arlington Heights, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Just prior to the fourth quarterly con- 
ference 1956, my pastor asked if I would 
accept the chairmanship of the commis- 
sion on missions. 

In preparation for my new job, I at- 
tended the South Central Jurisdiction 
workshop for chairmen of commissions on 
missions at Mount Sequoyah, Ark., in 
August, 1956. At the close of these ses- 
sions, I began to see how the whole work 
of the mission field and the commission’s 
work in the local church fitted together. I 
could see what our task was at home. 

Armed with pamphlets and _inspira- 
tion, I came home determined to begin 
a live program with the 45 persons on the 
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worked 


for 


us 


commission. As a starter, we decided to 
give everyone a job. So we divided the 
commission into 10 subcommittees. 

Committee No. 1 has a_ three-fold 
function and is the largest of the 10. 
Its membership is made up of one mem- 
ber from each of the adult church-school 
classes and the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship. Its first job is to keep track of the 
church-school class projects and to de- 
termine if any are missionary in nature. 
If so, it sees that work goes through the 
church office so that the church gets 
credit for it. Its second job is to put an 
occasional article or news item in the 
church bulletin. The third duty is to 
bring monthly devotions to the church- 
school classes on a missionary topic. 

Committee No. 2 is responsible for 
becoming acquainted with all pamphlets 
published by The Methodist Church 
and having the list available for anyone 
who wants them. They get copies of 
selected ones to put into the church bul- 
letin on an occasional Sunday. 

Committee No. 3 is responsible for 
knowing of missionaries in the vicinity 
who could be used for talks before 
classes or the whole church. 

Committee No. 4 is responsible for the 
creation of more interest in our mission- 
ary magazine World Outlook. It has 
placed copies on the tables at church din- 
ners for all to see. It has enclosed promo- 
tional literature in the church bulletin 
and has published excerpts from articles 
in the bulletin. 

Committee No. 5 is responsible for the 
church-wide school of missions for adults. 

Committee No. 6 is responsible for the 
youth school of missions, held at the 
same time as the adult school. 

Committee No. 7 is responsible for 
Advance Specials. Its first project was to 
help raise enough money for a jeep so 
that a young couple from the church 
who had gone to India as missionaries 
could have transportation. Its second 
project concerned the building fund at 
Holding Institute, Laredo, Tex., where 
the church is working with Latin-Ameri- 
can young people. 

Committee No. 8 is responsible for 
audio-visual education. It looks over the 
facilities at the church and says what is 


needed to make each room suitable for 
showing pictures. It receives literature 
on audio-visuals. 

Committee No. 9 is responsible for 
getting young people interested voca- 
tionally in the mission field. 

Committee No. 10 is responsible for 
keeping in touch with the couple who 
had gone to India. 

Anything that came up that needed 
to be done could be handled by one of 
the committees. We have not done every- 
thing that we set out to do in our pro- 
gram, but we feel we have a good start 
and have built a firm foundation on 
which to build our activities. 

We believe it is our job to inform the 
church members where their money is 
going and what they are doing for others. 
In this respect, the missionary-related 
items in the budget have been set aside 
in the books and monthly listings made 
so that all may see how much is in mis- 
sion-related funds. 

Once we got organized, we had enough 
to keep us busy, for the missionary pro- 
gram of Methodism is one of continuing 
significance throughout the world, and 
every local Methodist church should be 
a praying, working supporter. 

Harotp Crow, chairman of 
commission on missions. 


Special Offerings in a Unified Budget 
First Church, South Bend, Ind. 


While I was pastor at South Bend, 
it was the practice of the church to in- 
clude in a unified benevolence budget 
certain items for which most churches 
receive special offerings. This was fine 
for the financing of these causes, but 
we were concerned lest we lose the edu- 
cational value that usually goes with a 
special offering. We were afraid our peo- 
ple would not be aware of what their 
gifts were doing. 

To keep these educational values 
within the framework of a unified budg- 
et, we hit upon a scheme for the public 
presentation of a check in behalf of the 
congregation. 

When the Sunday arrived that had 
been designated for a special offering— 
Methodist Student Day, for example— 
we recognized the day in the morning 
service. This included the distribution of 
educational literature that had been pre- 
pared for the day. But in place of receiv- 
ing the special offering, we had the 
church treasurer come forward with the 
check. 

The church’s check for the amount 
that had been approved through the uni- 
fied budget was laid upon the altar and 
dedicated to its special purpose. The 
treasurer made a statement that he was 
presenting the check in behalf of all 
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An up-to-the-min- 
ute service providing 
the keen new tools 
for a successful tem- 
perance program in 
the local church. Let 
CONTACT supply 
you each two weeks 
with... 

NEWS —the latest, 


right out of Wash- 
ington 
PROGRAM —work- 


able ideas for bet- 
ter temperance 
programs 

RESOURCE —facts 
on the latest 
books, films, arti- 
cles, etc. in the 
field. 

QUERY -—the best 
answers to sub- 
scriber questions, 
duplicated for all. 

You get an attrac- 
tive looseleaf binder, 
a current file of all 
four types of sheets, 
and thereafter serv- 
ice every two weeks. 
Write today to... 


CONTACT 

Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave.,N.E. 
Washington 2, D.C. 
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members and that every person contribut- 
ing to the church budget was participat- 
ing in the contribution. Usually the 
check was received by a person who, 
through his office in the local church, 
represented the cause for which the 
money would go. That person made a 
brief statement as to the use of the 
money. 

When there were offering envelopes 
for the special day, we made them avail- 
able for people who wished to contribute 
more for that cause than they were giving 
through the unified budget and for those 
who were not regular contributors to the 
church budget. 

We found that this simple ceremony 
was effective in keeping members aware 
of the causes their unified budget was 
supporting. 

Wir E. Crark, former pastor 


Junior Fellowship Works 
Capitol View Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


In response to a felt need in October, 
1954, our church organized a junior 
fellowship, in addition to existing in- 
termediate and senior fellowships. All 
of Capitol View’s fellowships meet on 
Sunday evenings for one hour before 
the worship service. 

Our junior fellowship enrollment has 
increased from 15 at first to 40 mem- 
bers. Attendance now averages 30 dur- 
ing winter months; slightly lower in 
vacation time. Several of our members are 
children from other churches which 
have no evening groups for juniors. 

We use the material from the “addi- 
tional session” pages of Child Guidance. 
We get extra stories and recreation ideas 
from Source Book and Trails for Janiors. 

Since most of our children attend 
church school on Sunday mornings and 
many remain for children’s church, we 
feel that the evening service should be 
different. Hence we stress fellowship and 
recreation. 

In a 50-minute session we include 
business Croll, offering, voting on pro- 
jects), religion (development of our 
current study topic) and recreation 
(games or refreshments). This means 
we have to start on the dot and plan in 
detail. 

We open our sessions with songs 
from the junior hymnal, Singing Wor- 
ship, by Edith Lovell Thomas; the 
booklet, Sing it Again; and the YWCA 
Songbook. Each month we have a theme 
song related to the topic of the month. 

For each session we arrange a wor- 
ship center. Frequently the children 
furnish materials for it. At times we have 
used projected pictures and records. 

For lack of time and facilities, we 


seldom do handicraft as a group, but 
the children are encouraged to bring in 
pictures, posters and articles pertaining 
to the current study. These objects are 
displayed and discussed. % 

Last March, for study on “When We 
Pray,” a brother and sister constructed 
a church from a cardboard box, com- 
plete with colored windows, furnishings, 
minister and paper-doll choir and con- 
gregation. It was the main object of our 
worship center for the month. 

In April, during our study of Easter 
symbols, four children brought in Easter 
egg trees, as suggested in Child Guid- 
ance. 

These activities keep the children 
thinking of their fellowship lessons be- 
tween sessions and keep parents aware 
of what the children are learning. When 
left in the room at church, things the 
children have made are seen by other 
groups of the church and by the juniors 
on Sunday mornings. This keeps the 
whole church aware of what we are 
doing and helps bring other juniors into 
our evening group. 

Most of the money we collect goes 
into the Children’s Service Fund, but 
we retain a small portion for picnics, 
parties, prizes and special projects. 
Mrs. Cuartes AncstapT, counselor 


Reflection of a Church 4 
First Church, Redlands, Calif. 


A “Looking Glass Dinner” worked tops 
as a revelation to our people of the 
breadth and length of the work of our 
church. 

The “see yourself and ourselves and 
our church” occasion was the annual 
“Every Member Dinner,” held on a 
Thursday night from 6:30 to 8:30. 

An advance mimeographed poster ad- 
vertised the feature movie, Stranger in 
the House, choir music and a “Family 
Portrait.” The “portrait” was a selection 
of colored slides of the departments of 
our church family in operation. A bricf 
report from each division was given with 
the pictures. 

Several slides of the choir were first 
shown, then the choir sang an anthem; 
two pictures of missionaries were viewed, 
and Dr. Carl Conley gave “reflections” 
from the commission on _ missions; 
slides of Christian education work were 
shown and Mr. Charles Ronin presented 
the commission on education’s “reflec- 
tions”; and so forth. In this way we 
looked at every area of our church pro- 
gram—membership and_ evangelism, 
women’s and men’s work, church im- 
provement, finances—the actual pen 
tions for which people give, serve and 
pray. 

Frank M. Toornaker, pastor 
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Millions Join in World-Wide Christian Fellowship 


Ten million people around the world, sharing every corner of the globe. Together they call to 

day by day the same Bible readings, prayers and Christians everywhere to join in daily worship. 

meditations through The Upper Room, form a 

world-wide fellowship of Christians. More than 60,000 churches—of every evangelical 
denomination—use The Upper Room in their 

The Upper Room itself comes from the hearts ministry. If your church does not already supply 

and minds of Christian men and women from __ it to your members, we invite you to begin now. 


Ways to Use the Special World Christian Fellowship Number 


Orne September-October issue is an excellent instrument to use in teaching the world- 
wide mission of the Christian faith. Many of the writers are products of our missionary 
endeavors. 9 Use this issue as a practical demonstration of World Fellowship. People 
of other languages and other nations, people whom most of us will never see, lead us in a 
growing faith. 3) Here is a practical demonstration of the unity of our faith. Denomina- 
tional lines do not show through these daily devotions. 4 Use The Upper Room as a 
practical demonstration of the Ecumenical Idea. Here is world Christian fellowship at 
the grass roots. Through The Upper Room, millions around the world unite in worship 
daily. Q There is a special blessing when all the families of a local church have daily 
fellowship with each other and with others around the world. 6 Faith is a family affair. 
Even families separated by many miles can share their devotions by using The Upper 
Room. 7] A brief prayer of dedication before the copies are distributed will emphasize 
this spiritual ministry. 8 ) An easy-to-arrange demonstration will show just how every 


family can have a family altar. 


Order extra copies now—only 7 cents each in lots of ten or more. 


Uy oaP Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 





The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s September covers feature fall 
events: the church planning conference and World-wide 
Communion Sunday. Much of this issue will be useful in 
the front cover’s planning session (Discipline, { 216) or 
other planning. The Chalice of Antioch (back) suggests 
that Communion binds all ages as well as all lands. 
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World-wide Communion Sunday, October 6 








